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DOING THINGS DIFFERENTLY. 
The things you'll be remembered by are those 
things which you do differently from others.—Glen 
Buck. 











Working Up Toll Business. 

“Getting our subscribers acquainted with the fact that talk- 
ing over toll lines is not difficult, was responsible for a sub- 
stantial increase in our toll business,” said a telephone man 
in a city in Indiana. “You see,” he continued, “many people 
had the idea that they would not be able to make themselves 
understood, due to nervousness, etc., so we set to work to get 
them accustomed to talking over long distance.” 

Then he told how the subscribers were divided into small 
groups and a schedule made whereby a certain day was de- 
signated upon which the subscribers in a specified group would 
be allowed to make a toll call within a certain radius, free of 
charge. The schedule was arranged so that each subscriber 
was given during the year an opportunity to make a long dis- 
tance call. 

If the tenth of the 
month were the day scheduled for group five, a letter was 


The plan was not advertised publicly. 


sent to each subscriber in that group notifying him that he 
The ter- 
ritory included in the offer was. of course, definitely speci- 
fied. 


the toll lines and a greater toll business resulted. 


could make a long distance call free on that day. 
The subscribers found that they really could talk over 


Personal solicitation is relied upon by many companies to 
develop and increase their toll business. The larger toll users 
are called upon by men who have no other duties. They ex- 
plain the company’s toll facilities; ask for criticisms of the 
service; obtain information as to the parties with whom busi- 
ness is transacted over the toll lines; and endeavor to con- 
vince prospective toll users, by illustration, of the utility of 
the company’s service. 

Some managers have laid special stress upon systems de- 
signed to insure satisfactory settlement of subscribers’ month- 
ly toll bills. 


incurred if patrons are allowed to repeatedly dispute their 


Experience has shown that a loss of business is 


bills. 
quaint subscribers, when a call is completed, with the amount 


Under one such system, operators are instructed to ac- 
charged to the station. The bills are presented for payment 
promptly, not later than the third day after the close of the 
month. If the subscriber can not be seen personally, the bill 
is given to the local operator who, upon the first call from 
that line, notifies the subscriber of the amount of the toll bill 
for the previous month. This is done, it is explained, in or- 
der that he may compare it with his record, if he so desires. 
One company reports that as a result of the adoption of this 
plan, bills are rarely disputed. Patrons who formerly used 
the toll lines sparingly, make as many as 50 or 60 calls per 
month and feel they are getting value received. 

Advertising including the use of calendars and blotters, has 
its place in developing toll business. In connection with ad- 
vertising, it is well that advertising agencies should be ac- 
quainted with the toll facilities of a company. Agencies are 
frequently consulted as to selling campaigns and methods for 
reducing selling costs. In these methods, the telephone may 
be made an influential factor. It was only a few months ago 
that a dealer in hops in a Middle Western city consulted an 
advertising agency. He was engaged in selling hops in whole- 
sale quantities and made frequent trips to New York, St. 
Louis and other cities, as both domestic and imported hops 
were handled. His methods of business demanded that these 
trips be made each time a shipment was made him. Naturally 
these trips constituted a big item of his selling expense. 

The advertising man, who had previously been in the tele- 
phone business, found out that regular quotations were made 
as to the market value of hops. Therefore, he suggested that 
the dealer in hops, when notified of a shipment to New York, 
call up his customers in that city by long distance and offer 
the hops at a price one-half cent or so under the prevailing | 


This he could do on account of the toll call being 
The 


quotations. 
so much less than railroad fare, and hotel expenses. 
scheme was adopted and has worked satisfactorily. 
Summed up, success in developing toll business may be said 
to consist in the educating of prospective users to the ad- 
vantages as to both time and money saving. It requires dili- 
gence and persistence. It goes without saying that after secur- 
ing business, it must be handled satisfactorily in every way. . 
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It Doesn’t Pay! 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Tear up the old calculation tables. Pull down the ancient maps. Forget what 
last year’s atlas told. The cannon is resurveying the boundaries of nations. The shears 
of war are snipping the earth into new patterns. Out of the conflict, the weak will 
emerge strong, and the strong will stagger in weakness. 

Dread economics are at work. The splendid plans of two hemispheres are torn 
to tatters. The Price is not for Europe alone. The havoc falls as far as Civilization 
fares. 

There was a time when the consequences of international quarrels could be isola- 
ted. A pair of hot-headed or cold-blooded kings might smear desolation to their 
hearts’ content. So long as they confined their operations to hostile ground, the reck- 
oning was their own. The bill belonged to the fiddlers. But no more. 

Elaborate systems bind every continent and island to common causes. The far- 
thest lands are linked. From pole to pole, a network of electric nerves unifies the in- 
terests of the universe. ore 

Cut one cable, and a hundred million farmers and business men on the other side 
of the ocean must readjust themselves to changed prospects. Tear down a telegraph 
wire, and producers everywhere are thrown into bewilderment. 

Trade, by the grace of progress, with its manifold facilities for efficient intercom- 
munication, is no longer localized. Success on any large scale demands all markets. 

The Dakota farmer plows for Peking as well as Minneapolis. The Chicago pack- 
er slaughters for Vienna and New York alike. 

Whatever the flag under which it sails, the ocean freighter is laden with the mer- 
chandise of polyglot manufacturers. 

Modern man buys where he can best invest his money. Commerce long ago 
obliterated frontiers. The past century was signalized by the creation of a communal 
empire so mighty that it transcends national ambitions. 

The great constructive age must not be thwarted by the recrudescence of barbar- 
ism in all its vandal recklessness. We live by the tool and the plow, not the sword; 
and the will of the majority is ruthlessly stilled when wheels are stopped, and looms 
are held, and mills are shut, and an incalculable investment in skilled and trained work- 
ers is destroyed by the polemic assertions of parasitic militarists. 

Traditions die hard, and the most stubborn fallacy of history—that carnage is cour- 
age—is perishing to the echo of ten million guns. Tomorrow we shall not be ashamed 
to own to a higher valor—Peace. The patriotism that teaches to live for the advance- 
ment, is a finer and nobler bravery than the zeal which leads men to die uselessly. 

We know in the sight of this last gigantic folly of hate that WAR DOES NOT 
PAY! 


Copyright, published by permission Chicago Tribune. 











Local Telephone Operating 





Rules and How Developed 


A Serial Story Dealing with Local Operating Terms and Rules—Reasons for Their Use—A Real Study of 
Rules Beginning with Fundamentals and Developing All Essential Factors in Operat- 


ing Room Practice, for Both 
By Paul 


Carney was a live wire. His initiative was a surprise to 
the managers interconnected chain of exchanges 
which had been founded and had grown, individually, in the 
winding valley of the Great River. In one of his transit- 
ory moods, Carney had left a position which only promised 
advancement, and that promise qualified by much com- 
petition not entirely governed by individual accomplish- 
ment. At least this was Carney’s opinion after waiting 
two years for promotion. 

We will not discuss Carney’s case in detail; suffice to say 
that he was right in part, his work having escaped special 
notice or comment because it had long since been conceded 
that anything over Carney’s no further 
attestation. 

Through the years, Carney had exercised the faculty of 
keeping still—doing it in nine different ways, it had been 
said of him. But when he decided to make a noise, he 
created such a furor that his resignation was the ultimate 
result. So Carney took his small savings from the bank 
and, bouyant with ambition, went West. After a few weeks 
of uneventful skirmishing, he located at Princeville, as man- 
ager of two exchanges. The contrast between his new 
and varied line of duties and the routine work which he 
had left, was invigorating. 

He soon found that only a small part of his knowledge 
of operating large exchanges was adaptable to smali ex- 
changes. But he found himself handicapped as to informa- 
tion with regard to small plants. Therefore he set about 
to devise a plan for securing it from neighboring managers 
and to accordingly make use of it. 

First, he approached Jackson, at Scuttleville, making a 
trip to that thriving town, 20 miles, by river, but 10 miles 
by team. 

“Jackson,” he said, after discussing various phases of the 
work, “it seems to me that our operating methods are 
pretty crude; rather hap-hazard and go-between. What do 
you think?” 

“T’ll tell you, Carney. I’ve always held that opinion,” 
Jackson replied, laughing good naturedly. “I was just 
saying to Hussey down at Shawtown the other day, ‘Has 
Carney been after you about our operating?’ Don’t take 
offense, it’s one of our stock jokes. I did the same thing 
when I came here. Hussey and Prince and Walters—they 
each had their little spell of agitating the question of uni- 
form methods, both local and on interchange service. We 
use interchange instead of the word toll. There is an im- 
plication that goes with the word toll that grates on the 
public’s nerves. When we began talking toll lines, they 
called to mind the toll roads and bridges; so we switched 
to interchange service. But about operating methods: As 
I said, each of us, as we came, broached the subject, but 
somehow, while we all think it would be a fine thing, we 
have never given the idea much encouragement.” 

“I’m glad to hear it’s been thought of; that will make it 
easier for a start. I came to you because I knew you had 
been in the telephone business in the East.” 

“So have Prince and Hussey.” 

“T didn’t know that. Well, that will make four of us. 
Now, how about Stickney?” 

“Stickney would laugh you to death, I’m afraid; that is, 
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of an 


name required 


Small and Large Exchanges 
Hamilton 


He always 
one-sided. They 
didn’t give the operator a chance for a comeback. He 
says that about half of his subscribers need a good going 
over once a week, the style being varied to break the 


he would have laughed you to death a year ago. 
claimed that operating rules were too 















































Paying Toll Went Against the Grain. 


monotony. He wishes he had an operator who could swear 
in three languages.” 

“What do you mean by ‘would have’? 
his attitude?” ; 

“No, he hasn’t, but his sister who kept house for him 
got married. He had a niece in St. Louis, who had been 
an operator. So he sent for her and she took charge of the 
housekeeping and telephone business. She made the old 
fellow hire a girl to do the heavy housework. Miss Sible 
now has the nearest thing to operating rules of any of us.” 

“That is encouraging. Maybe she will join in a 
conference.” 

“Oh, they all will. 
to?” 
“Well, it will take us a week to see all of them, but 1 
am going to make a try anyway. I tell you it will pay us. 
The ‘slam-bang’ treatment our telephone users are getting 
is an injustice.” 

“They ‘slam-bang’ right back at us and even up the 
score. It’s a case of sauce all around.” 

“Well, I’m going to cut that style of play out at Prince- 
ville. I thought we could get about it better if we ex- 
changed ideas and experiences. I’m going to count on your 
assistance, Jackson.” 

“All right. I'll fall in line. If the river wasn’t so low, 
we could get around pretty lively in my gasoline cruiser. 
Maybe it will rain some day.” 


Has he changed 


us 


That’s easy, but what will it amount 
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line for a 


can get in 


Well, who | 
Princeville, 
Carney proposed to induce every exchange manager in 
conferences. As 
exchanges in the 


“I hope so. I'll see 


conference at Good day.” 
rule-making 
nine 


the vicinity to join his 
opportunity offered, he 

county, feeling that a personal call would be more influential 
than taking up the subject by telephone. Each 
as Jackson, of Scuttleville, had predicted, expressed himself 
However, he felt 


visited 
manager, 


as being rather indifferently interested. 
encouraged enough to persevere. 

The last manager to be interviewed was Stickney, who 
turned Miss Sible found his visit 
pertained to the telephone business. 

In Miss Sibel, Carney discovered an interested and in- 
teresting listener to his plans. 


him over to when he 


“Of all things, rules are what we are most in need of. 
I’ve been trying to formulate a code for my own use, but 


haven’t gotten very far along. I have to wait for ex- 


perience. I find conditions here quite different from those 
in St. Louis. And even there, no one person makes the 
rules. They hold conference after conference and argue for 


hours over even one word. I am heartily in favor of going 
ahead with some plan. There is a chief operator over at 
Hardscrabble who can help some, I’m sure. Beyond -naking 
a few very ordinary changes, the method here is about as | 
found it. It has been very difficult for me to find a point 
of beginning. 
supervising the execution of rules, rather than formulating 
them.” 


My experience’ has been in executing and 


“With your assistance, | think we can arouse a little 
interest, enough to bring out a sizable gathering at a 
preparatory conference. Then it will be up to us to keep 
the interest from lagging. I’ve seen them all except the 
manager at. Hardscrabble.” 

“Perhaps | can arrange for Miss Floyd to handle the 
Colonel—that is Mr. Cribbs title for every day use.” 

“Very well; now let's see. Why not list the names and 
make note of their attitude while the information is fresh in 
my memory?” 

“All right; I'll jot them down, beginning with yourself. 
I'll list all the names first and then file the information after 
each.” 

“After your name, | would write ‘enthusiastic,’ also after 
mine, in lieu of Mr. Stickney, my uncle. He’s a kind old 
gentleman, but knows nothing about the operating.” 

“Now,” said Mr. Carney, “indicate Jackson, Husséy and 
Prince as ‘much interested’.” 

“I guess we can include Miss Floyd in that class, also.” 

“Very well. Now Mr. Telson, we may say, is interested, 
that is, he was when I left him.” 

“You have formed the right opinion of him. He may not 
be, the next time you see him. 
you found him, however.” 

“Burke and Walters having, as they think, other things to 
occupy their time, are merely lukewarm. I think they will 
come and talk it over, however.” 

Miss Sible’s list, as completed, was as follows: | 


We will consider him as 


Mr. Carney, Princeville, enthusiastic. 

Miss Sible, Appleton, enthusiastic. 

Mr. Jackson, Scuttleville, much interested. 

Col. Cribb, Pine Run, represented by Miss Floyd, much in- 
terested. 

Mr. Telson, Rock Ridge, interested. 

Mr. Burke, Florida, lukewarm. 

Mr. Hussey, Shawtown, much interested. 

Mr. Prince, Archer Grove, much interested. 

Mr. Walters, Pensacola, lukewarm. 


“Well, that ought to give us a good beginning,” said 
Miss Sible, surveying the list. 
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“That gives us some idea of what we have to contend 
with.” 

“Yes, five of us have seen service under more favorable 
conditions—that isn’t what I want to say, either. It is 
wrong to start out with the fixed opinion that our con- 
ditions are unfavorable.” 

“Having seen the effect of system elsewhere,” supple- 
mented Carney. 

“That is the idea | had in mind. 
to routine and knowing its effect upon the service, | cannot 
formulate a system suitable for our 


Having been accustomed 


see why we cannot 
environments.” 

“I have been uncertain as to when and where to call the 
first meeting?” 

“Let us settle the 
are taking too much upon ourselves, but we.can agree 
between us and then consult the others in such a manner 
that they will not feel slighted. Princeville appeals to me 
as a most convenient starting point, as it will be understood 
without comment that you are the prime mover.” 

“Or chief conspirator,” added Carney. “I’m agreeable, 
yet | would go through the wilderness to Hardscrabble if 
it would add any zest to the undertaking.” 

“Very well. Let it be tentatively understood that Prince- 
ville shall have first honors. Now, as to the time?” 

“The sooner the better, as the man said when told he 
was to be hanged.” 

“T see you have a speaking acquaintance with Mr. ‘Samuel 
Weller’.” 

“Yes, Mr. Pickwick’s valet is a companion of mine.” 

“We had considerable opportunity to read in St. Louis, 
but the old masters were not badly thumb-marked.” 

“A few books and magazines have been in my mind for 
adding a homelike appearance to my operators’ rest room.” 

“So you have given your four girls that consideration? A 
cot or half-worn-out couch and a rocking chair in the 
answers the with the rest of us, 
haven't a which would be 


P . . : = 
where’ question first. Maybe we 


operating room 
know. | 


purpose 
so far as | room here 
suitable.” 

“IT made one by moving out a wagonload of accumulated 
junk and rubbish. But it was not with ‘malice aforethought.’ 
I didn’t like the appearance of the rubbish pile and dis- 
posed of it. Then to prevent it accumulating again without 
having to put a watchman at the door, | put the room to 
another use.” : 

“I think I’ll act on your suggestion and see if the lineman 
has more space than one individual member of the force 
requires,” said Miss Sible, making a memorandum and put- 
ting it on a spindle.” 

“But about the time? Next week would probably be too 
soon.” : 

“I don’t know. Somehow I am of the opinion that too 
much time to consider, Will give our ‘lukewarm’ brethren 
an opportunity to throw water on the small fires of enthus- 
iasm we have already kindled. Why not make it next 
Thursday, tentatively, that is, and get busy with our little 
telephones and push real hard? The sooner the better.” 

“All right, then, let it stand at that. Thursday, the 29th 
at Princeville. As I have a little more time before the 
train leaves, can we consider a ‘tentative’ plan of pro- 
cedure?” 

“T guess the first number on the program will be Mr. 
Carney’s ‘Opening Address’.” 

““T’m willing enough to express my views, but I suggest 
that we exercise due care in not having any one person 
dominate the conferences.” 

“The suggestion is very good, but to my certain knowl- 
edge there are two individuals who will have more than 
passing comment to advance from time to time. 

“How would it be for me to outline my suggestions and 








October 24, 1914. 
submit you a copy for comiment and criticism, before giving 
it a voice?” 

“You will find me a poor critic, but I have a woman’s 
curiosity. I am interested to know how much ‘Standard 
Operating’ you hope to introduce.” 

“That is my weak point. I haven’t been here long enough 
to satisfy myself how much is adaptable for our use.” 
































Colonel Cribb’s Interest in Telephones. 

“I can assist you a little. I know of some things that 
are not adaptable—at least without considerable modifica- 
tion.” 

“Well, I shall welcome your co-operation. I must be on 
my way now. You will hear from me in a few days.” 

“Very well. I am surely glad you came and hope to be 
of some little assistance,” said Miss Sible, as Carney went 
his way to the station. 

(To be Continued) 





Iowa State College to Teach Telephony. 

As the result of a conference held at Ames, Lowa, be- 
tween representative telephone men and members of the 
engineering faculty of Iowa State College, a definite pro- 
gram has been arranged for new educational work in the 
telephone field in Iowa. The collegiate courses in electrical 
engineering at the college will be enlarged for the more 
complete training of experts in telephone engineering. The 
extension work will be enlarged to provide for correspond- 
ence courses and for local extension schools for operators 
and line and plant men, and a series of bulletins will be put 
out dealing with various practical problems in telephone 
construction and management. 

In enlarging the instruction in telephone, engineering, the 
engineering faculty will have the co-operation of a perma- 
nent committee of telephone men, comprising Messrs. C. C. 
‘Deering, of Des Moines; R. A. Walker, of Des Moines; 
and H. L. Beyer, of Grinnell. This committee will assist 


especially in securing equipment for the laboratories. 
Extension classes will be established soon in co-operation 
with a committee consisting of Messrs. H. B. Shoemaker, 
of Toledo; H. C. Graves, of Madrid, and one or two others. 
One such school will be held in connection with the next 
annual convention of the Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion of Iowa, continuing four days and dealing with prob- 
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lems of the line and plant men. Probably four other schools 
conducted in as many of the for 
operators. Each school will probably last four or five days 
and will deal with practical problems of the .operators. Later 
a two-year vocational course will be offered at the college. 

The conference at Ames was attended by ten leading tel- 
ephone men of the state: C. C. Deering, Des Moines; P. C. 
Holdoegel, Rockwell City; H. B. Shoemaker, Toledo; R. C. 
Cutting, Jefferson: W. G. Bowe, Marshalltown; G. L. Saun- 
ders, Grinnell; H. C. Madrid; A. A. Moore, Mar- 
shalltown; H. A. Kinney, and R. A. Walker, 
Des Moines. 


will be sections state 


Graves, 


Woodbine : 





Annual Convention of Canadian Association. . 

The ninth annual convention of the Canadian Independent 
Telephone Association will be held at the city hall, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, on and 12. This 
year that the association has planned a two days’ convention, 


November 11 is the first 
but the development in municipal Independent telephone mat- 
ters is such it is believed the experiment will be justified by 
a large attendance and increased interest. The program cov- 
ers many questions and problems of companies and local tele- 
phone systems. 





Citizens’ Company Election at Grand Rapids, Micn. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Citizens’ 
Telephone Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Charles Ff. Young: 
dent, Robert D. Graham; secretary, A. E. 
W. J. Stuart; general manager, C. E. 
mittee, C. F., 
C. E. Tarte. The board of directors, previously elected by 
the stockholders, comprises W. J. Stuart, Victor M. Tuthill, 
John B. Martin, R. D. Graham, Van A. Wallin, C. F. Young, 
William J. Clark, P. B. Garvey, Gaius W. Perkins, C. E. 
Tarte and Cyrus W. Perkins. As was anticipated the com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the conduct of the old board 
of directors, following the distribution of a circular letter 


vice-presi- 
Wells: treasurer, 
Tarte; executive coim- 
Young, R. D. Graham, John B. Martin and 


making veiled charges, reported the old directors had no in- 
tention of selling out to Bell interests. The report was adopted 
by the pooling association, to which it was presented. 





Meeting of Directors of A. I. E. E. 

At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers at New York City, Presi- 
dent Lincoln announced the following committees: 

Law, G. E. Stockbridge, chairman; power stations, H. G. 
Stott, chairman; records and appraisals of properties, William 
B. Jackson, chairman; local honorary ‘secretary for Australia, 
T. P. Strickland, Sidney, N. S. W. 

Upon the petition of 32 Institute members 
Y., and the adjacent territory, and with the approval of the 
chairman of the sections committee, authority was granted for 
the organization of a section in Rochester. 

The executive committee of the committee on organization 
of the International Electrical Congress reported that in view 
of the improbability of carrying out a congress which would 
be international in scope and character in 1915, it was sug- 
gested that the proposed electrical congress be indefinitely post- 
poned and a resolution was adopted to this effect. 


in Rochester, N. 





Convention of Ohio Independent Telephone Association 

The convention of the Ohio Independent Telephone As- 
sociation will be held at Hartman Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, 
on Thursday and Friday, October 29 and 30. The first day 
will be devoted principally to matters of interest to direct- 
ors and investors of telephone companies and there will be 
a banquet in the evening. The second day will be devoted 
to matters of a somewhat technical nature. 











Inconsistencies in American lelephone Practice 


A Discussion of Methods of, and Practices in, the Plant, Operating and Executive Departments of Telephone 





Companie-, Which are not Economical When Viewed from a Combined Engineering and 
Commercial Standpoint—The Toll Plant—Seventh Installment 


By Constructive Critic 


s 

The impression that we wish to convey to the public is 
that our toll rates are based directly upon the cost of 
rendering service consistent with reasonable profit, after 
deducting depreciation and incidental customary charges, 
and we often make ourselves believe it. As a matter of 
fact, rates are based, in almost every case, upon what the 
traffic will bear—and we very often over-estimate this 
amount. The great mass of intricate mathematical calcula- 
tions which has been evolved by various traffic departments 
and public service commissions, directed toward showing 
what rates should be charged, are in reality artful manipu- 
lations made to justify rates that have been arbitrarily 
assigned, or to support some immature preconceived theory. 
It has been very aptly said: “Figures don’t lie, but they 
may be grouped so that they deceive.” 


ToLi RATEs. 


I have before me, the rate schedule or tariff sheet of one 
of the largest operating telephone companies, in extent of 
territory covered, in the United States. This company hasa 
corps of traffic experts whose office is to make rates. Since 
they have no rate cutting competition, the rates given are 
supposed to be what the traffic department believes to be 
just and equitable. 

Take at random one of the tariffs which appears often as 
the rate between offices—25 cents for three minutes and 
10 cents for each additional minute or fraction thereof: If 
this tariff is based upon the cost of rendering service, I 
must coniess my utter inability to follow the intricate 
mathematical reasoning deducing why it should be worth 
10 cents for each minute or fractional minute beyond three 
minutes, when the average cost of the first three minutes 
is only 8% cents each. The loss in time in connection with 
putting up a switch, including all incidentals, such as 
placing the call, obtaining reports and getting the parties 
upon the line and in conversation, requires on an average 
of two to five minutes. 

For the purpose of this illustration, we will take two 
minutes as the average, which must be admitted as ultra- 
conservative. On this basis, it would make a three-minute 
call, costing 25 cents, consume five minutes of circuit time. 
or at the average rate of five cents per minute. Now, the 
question is, if we can sell the first three minutes at the rate 
of five cents per minute, and bear all clerical and other 
expenses that are a constant charge regardless of the dura- 
tion of the conversation, why can’t we sell the succeeding 
minutes at a corresponding rate? 

Another tariff appearing on this schedule is $1 for the 
first minute and 50 cents for each succeeding minute or 
fraction thereof—the succeeding minute costing one-half 
as much as the first minute. Immediately following this 
tariff is quoted one of 50 cents for the first minute and 20 
cents for each succeeding minute—the succeeding minute 
costing two-fifths as much as the first minute. Below the 
latter tariff is one of 40 cents for the first minute and 15 
cents for each succeeding minute—the succeeding minute 
costing three-eighths as much as the first minute. Imme- 


diately following this tariff is one of 15 cents for the first 
minute and five cents for each succeeding minute—the 
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succeeding minute costing one-third as much as the first 
minute. Each of the tariffs mentioned is given from one 
common office, the opposite offices being reached direct; 
that is, the line circuits do not pass through an intermediate 
switching office, so that the “terminal expense” is no 
greater in one case than the other. The operating condi- 
tions in the cases are almost identical. 

Another tariff shown is that of 75 cents for the first 
minute and 35 cents for each succeeding minute—the suc- 
ceeding minute costing seven-fifteenths as much as the first 
minute. In this instance there is no competing telephone, 
and the switch must be handled by two intermediate offices 
in addition to the terminal offices. About 40 miles of the 
distance is over a pole line on which there is but one pair 
of wires and a five-mile submarine cable. 

If there is any consistency or reason whatsoever, back of 
the toll tariffs mentioned, which are typical and not spe- 
cially selected from the tariff sheets, I reiterate my former 
statement in confessing my utter inability to follow the 
subtle methods that were invoked for justifying them. 

Some of the states have adopted, through commissions, 
as’ the legal rate over all lines, regardless of whether they 
are direct lines or not, a rate of one-half cent per air line 
mile for the first minute and one-half of this rate for suc- 
cessive minutes or fractions thereof, with a five-cent dif- 
ferential. Granting that the rate for the initial period— 
the first minute—is just and proper, the rate for successive 
minutes is undoubtedly too high, since there is no addi- 
tional line time consumed or any additional clerical work 
required in continuing the switch. Taking from the rate 
schedule defined by one of these states, the rate of $1 
for the first minute and 50 cents for each additional minute 
for an example: Say the loss of time incident to estab- 
lishing and disposing of a service, not counting clerical 
and other expense, is two minutes. That would make a 
one-minute conversation consume three minutes. The 
average rate would be 33% cents per minute. 

The question arises: Is the charge of 50 cents per min- 
ute beyond the first minute, based upon the cost of render- 
ing services? To assume that 50 cents per minute is a 
proper charge for successive time after the initial period, 
would be to assume that the loss of time incurred, incident 
to establishing a switch, is but one minute and not to count 
clerical expense, an obviously absurd assumption. 


Arr LINE MILEAGE Basis For TOLL RATES. 


The plan of state commissions using the “air line” mile- 
age as the basis of determining the initial rate seems highly 
inconsistent. In the first place the volume of traffic, the 
grade of transmission and service, and the number of cir- 
cuits between points, has a most potent bearing upon the 
actual cost of rendering service. Obviously the cost of 
producing service “wholesale” as between two cities where 
a lead of four cross arms of circuits is required to meet 
the traffic demands, will be less for conversations of the 
same duration than between points where but one pair of 
wires is required to handle the traffic. Add to the second 
instance a difficult, wooded, mountainous territory with per- 
haps rivers intervening to be cabled and requiring a most 
circuitous route increasing materially the actual line mile- 
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age to be built and maintained, the disparity and the in- 
equity of the flat “air line” rate basis becomes more patent. 
The cost per switch in handling calls over a multiplicity 
of direct lines between points is less than over a single 
line offering little traffic (and thus not always justifying 
trunk lines), since the work of operators is more uniform. 

Another condition is where the distance is short and can 
thus be satisfied with iron wire, or light copper wire, as 
against long lines between points beyond the commercial 
limits of the iron wire or light copper wire and thus re- 
quiring the heaviest copper lines—the per mile investment 
being greatly increased. It is true that one set of two 
operators is required in each case—this cost being prac- 
tically constant—but since we know that operators’ time 
costs less than one-half cent per minute for each operator, 
it is really not a very significant factor as compared with 
the investment and other charges entering into the case. 

Take a case where the circuits must be “made up” at an 
intermediate office as compared with direct trunk service. 
Where lines must be “made up,” the loss of circuit time is 
far greater than where direct lines are provided. This 
occurs in making switches to remote points or to points 
where the traffic density will not justify direct service. 
Then too, the time of three or more operators is required 
and additional clerical expense incurred. 

The more expense and delay occasioned in making up a 
line between two points, the greater is the initial rate that 
is justified. But that does not mean it is equitable to cor- 
respondingly add to successive minute charges. 

The initial toll rate made is supposed to have introduced into 
it as a predominating factor, the loss of time, or the idleness of 
the circuits, since the carrying charges may be said to be almost 
independent of traffic handling cost—interest, taxes and depre- 
ciation running day and night. This being assumed, is it just to 
the patron and does it actually accrue to the final advantage 
of the operating company to, in effect, penalize the patron when 
he holds the circuit over the initial period? And will not 
the operating company make a greater net profit in conversa- 
tions of long duration at even one-third the equitable initial 
rate for successive periods, than it will on conversations keep- 
ing within the initial period? We may ask ourselves: What 
would be the “moral effect” upon the telephone using public 
with such a rate basis in vogue? Would not commensurate 
rates for successive periods induce much business requiring de- 
liberate discussion which is ordinarily transacted by mail, or in 
person after a special journey? 

We may also ask ourselves if we are not possibly antag- 
onizing the public to a degree by not charging for the actual 
time consumed after the initial period, in place of the usual 
practice of charging for integral minutes after the initial pe- 
riod, even if but a fraction of a minute has been consumed? 
This may amount to considerable where the toll rate is high. 

The ordinary telephone using individual will not bring upon 
himself publicity by making a formal complaint to a public 
service commission. Neither will he go to the telephone office 
and complain to the desk clerk, to be in turn referred to four 
or five other subordinates about the office, regarding such mat- 
ters as have been mentioned. He will simply refrain from 
using the service, when not absolutely urgent, from purely eco- 
nomic reasons. He, at least, will curb the tendency of becom- 
ing addicted to the “long distance habit.” That the use of 
toll service is a habit may be appreciated by observing the rela- 
tive traffic received from business institutions having the same 
‘endeavors. 


An ELEMENT Not CONSIDERED IN RATE MAKING. 


There is still another element entering which has never 
been considered in making rates by any commission; that 
is to recognize telegraph, mail or transportation competi- 
tion in the same way that “water competition” is a de- 
termining factor in making rail freight and passenger 


* loss. 
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rates. Where no such competition exists, or if the feasible 
mail or passenger route is slow or indirect, it will mean 
that telephone service is legitimately worth more. If the 
lead is an expensive one, carrying perhaps but one circuit 
on the poles, or if built over a circuitous route, to apply a 
general flat air line mileage basis is an outrage. Do not 
our commissions allow higher freight and passenger rates. 
under such conditions as the latter, or where there is only 
a limited traffic offered? 

One case comes to mind where the air line mileage is 
25 miles, though the shortest route commercially traveled 
is 90 miles, requiring a change from boat to train trans- 
portation. It requires a day’s time to make the trip, con- 
sidering loss of time in making connections. The tele- 
phone line between these points has but one pair of No. 
10 B.&S.G. copper wires on the poles. It is 100 miles 
in length and routes via a switching office which charges 
a royalty on calls passing through its exchange although 
not employing the operators. The line in question was a 
very expensive one in construction and is an expensive 
one to maintain. Still the commission says: “Charge the 
same rate per air line mile as is charged over direct lines 
strung on poles carrying 20 trunk lines, and where traftic 
is dense.” 


Again, it does not seem just to make rates, such as a 
uniform mileage rate, based upon the collective valuation 
of a system covering a large territory, and thus make users 
over one portion of a territory help make up a deficiency 
incurred in another part which is in no way correlated, 
commercially or socially. It does not appear just to ex- 
pect a company to operate a portion of its system at a 
That would eventually result in no extension being 
made until after it was felt a profitable traffic would re- 
sult—which might never be realized. There is not the co- 
dependence between toll lines that there is between ex- 
change subscriber lines, so failure to reach certain toll ter- 
ritory may work no pecuniary disadvantage to the company. 

It appears that a due consideration should be given the 
nature of telephonic business to be transacted in making 
rates in any community—corresponding to commodities in 
rail freight rates. Large financial concerns and grain buy- 
ers, for instance, can afford to pay more for good, prompt 
service than can the cross roads grocer—the latter’s call is 
usually for the purpose of ordering some supplies that in- 
volve little capital or profit and which therefore cannot 
stand a high toll rate. 

The true basis of toll rates, it would appear, differs in an 
important respect from that of making local telephone 
subscriber rates. In the latter case, the value of your tele- 
phone, for which you pay a flat rate per month, is worth 
correspondingly to the number of similar subscribers whonr 
yOu can reach, meaning that you will call ior correspond- 
ingly more switching and the use of switching and trunk- 
ing equipment incident thereto. Local exchange service 
will therefore justify rates that correspond, in a measure, 
to the extent of the system and to the efficiency of the 
service. The patron using toll service has no interest in, 
or obligation to, any portion of the system other than to 
the point to which he desires to communicate, and for 
which he is obliged to pay specifically. It must be borne in 
mind that the great bulk of toll traffic is within zones of 
less than 75 miles of the originating point. 

In the apportioning of charges, where a switch passes 
over the lines of two or more companies, a quite common 
method of effecting the division is to make it upon a flat 
basis of air line mileage. This does not seem at all con- 
sistent. One company may have heavy copper lines and 
equipment designed to render the highest class of service, 
while the other company may have iron circuits and in- 
ferior equipment; one company may operate between cen- 
ters that require leads carrying a multiplicity of circuits 
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to handle the traffic, while the other company may have 
only sufficient traffic for one circuit over its pole lines; one 
company may have its leads built to almost air line mile- 
age over open country, while the other company may be 
obliged to build in the most roundabout way over very 
difficult territory. In the case of one company, rate competi- 
tion, or other conditions, may be such from a variety of 
causes and influences that it makes very low rates. The con- 
dition under which the other company operates may be quite 
different. 

In electric power and lighting current transmission, the 
energy is more “tangible” than in telephonic speech transmis- 
sion. We sell the former commodity on a strictly quantity 
basis. In constructing a power and lighting system, every 
element of cost is most severely considered in relation to every 
other element bearing upon both electrical and economic eff- 
ciency when designing machinery, equipment and transmission 
lines. Perhaps at some future day the transmission “quantity” 
supplied by telephone operating companies will become a recog- 
nized factor in determining the charges to be made for tele- 
phone service as well. 


3asis For EQuitABLE TOLL CHARGES. 


It does not seem practical to devise a basis of rate making 
or apportionment that will be absolutely equitable in every 
case, any more than it has been found practicable to make 
rail passenger rates based upon the weight of the passenger. 
However, in making rail passenger tariffs, we do consider 
how many miles are actually traveled by the passenger and 
the class of the train provided him. 
transportation by emigrant worth as 


Is passenger train 


much and does it cost as much to produce as transportation ° 


by drawing room on the 20th Century Limited? Can you 
ride over either at the same price? You can’t! And no 
reasonable man expects the charges to be averaged, from 
a sense of justice, because he realizes such a course would 
eventually result in a poorer standard of service generally. 
It would seem just as consistent to make a flat rate on 
clothing or other commodities, based upon the demands of 
the average purchaser and ignoring all considerations of 
quality, supply, demand and exigencies, as to lay down a 
ruling classing all toll service under one arbitrary head, 
based upon the average of a large territory with its dif- 
ferent geographical and commercial environments. 

It appears that toll charges cannot be equitable and con- 
sistent which do not take into proper account all the facts 
just mentioned—whether two or more operating com- 
panies are concerned in the switch or if but one company’s 
system only is concerned. If the systems of two com- 
panies are concerned, such a basis of rate making would 
effectually mean a division of toll charges based to a large 
degree upon each company’s rates, and therefore upon 
physical conditions and the quality of service rendered by 
each company. Under such a basis, each company would 
receive a portion of the through rate which is a factor of 
the rate that would be charged if the conversation took 
place between the terminals of the line actually used be- 
longing to each company. This sum received would not 
necessarily be the same as would be received for such a 
switch of the same duration as the latter—it might be more 
or less, depending upon switching expenses and other con- 
ditions before adverted to. It surely does not seem con- 
sistent, nor does it encourage a company to better its 
transmission strength or service generally, to place all 
kinds of lines and qualities of service on a parity and con- 
sider mileage of line or air line mileage as the only de- 
termining element in making a rate, or in making a division 
of charges. 

Where conditions are uniform, justifying a similar basis 
of rates, in place of using the air line mileage, the “short 
line mileage,” which may be assumed to be the shortest, 
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commercially feasible route between any two points, would 
seem the more just. As a way to simplify the determining 
of distances so that there can be no discrepencies due to in- 
accuracies in scaling of maps, the entire territory may be 
assumed divided into townships, six miles square, as laid 
out by the government survey. The center of each town- 
ship may be taken as the terminal point for all towns in 
that township. However, where the switch may be made 
between contiguous or nearby townships, the actual section 
line measurement may be taken in lieu of this. Where the 
distance between points of conversation is relatively great, 
say 200 miles or more, the territory may also be divided 
into one or more larger “township districts’ of four to 
even 100 or more townships. The measuring point can also 
be taken at the center of such districts. Measurements 
can then be made along section lines at right angles 
to the intermediate office or offices, for ordinary rate cal- 
culations. Exceptions may be made, as may be agreed upon, 
for the arbitrary distance or “short line mileage” in in- 
stances where the practicable route is considerably less or 
considerably more than the distance measured by the most 
dircct section lines turning at right angles. 

The latter method of determining the distance within 
the confines of any system or systems would seem to be 
far more simple and more just, when once decided upon, 
than any other basis. It has for its advantage that a set 
rule subject to the skill or care of the one measuring the 
map and which seldom accurately corresponds, does not 
have to be followed. The cost of such a rate survey, in 
even an extended system, would not be much more than to 
scale air line distances. 

A practice which will doubtless be done away with, is 
that of making no charge when the desired party cannot 
be obtained but definite information, often answering all 
purposes, is returned. It would seem quite as reasonable 
to ask refund of railroad fare and incident expenses if we 
failed to find a party in the city after journeying to in- 
terview him, or to ask the telegraph company to refund 
charges if the party to whom a message has been directed 
has left town. It must be borne in mind that the time 
actually consumed in conversation between parties on the 
line is, On an average, a minor percentage of the line time 
consumed in incidentals to the conversation. 

An impartial consideration of rates, as we find them, 
must lead us to decide that we have been either gross in- 
competents or we have been drifters, unwilling to innovate. 
We certainly have not gotten down to real, serious, de- 
liberate figuring over the most vital elements entering into, 
not only gross and net revenue of the operating company, 
but into the inducement to the public to cultivate a more 
habitual use of toll facilities in its business and social re- 
lations. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN ToLL AND LocaL ComPANIEs. 

It appears that we have not always dealt equitably in our 
division of toll chagges with local systems. It is quite common 
to base the payments to the latter wholly upon the number 
of switches handled, rather than to a degree upon the amounts 
involved. If the local company is held responsible for col- 
lections, which they usually are, the larger the toll charge, 
the greater becomes its responsibility, also the more operating 
attention required. Short haul traffic is handled more rapidly 
than long haul traffic. In other words, in toll operation the 
“terminal expense” is not constant, irrespective of length of 
line and length of service. 

The true relation existing between toll and local systems is 
not always recognized. While it is a fact that toll facilities 
further the advantages of local exchanges and the convenience 
of their subscribers, local exchanges and their subscribers 
are absolutely essential to the toll system and may be prop- 
erly said to be an inseparable function of it. Business men 
and others object to leaving their premises to converse over 
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long distance, and calling patrons even refrain from request- 
ing them to do so. Great line delays are occasioned to the toll 
company where parties cannot be promptly connected. It is 
now as absurd to attempt to run a toll system without termi- 
nal facilities, as to run a railroad with main lines only. Is 
its just then, to expect a local company to supply the equiva- 
lent facilities for the toll company without due recognition 
of its value and importance and of its occasioned investments 
and expenses ? 

It does not appear equitable to make short haul calls, or 
calls involving small toll charges, bear the same gross appor- 
tionment to the local system as on calls of the opposite char- 
acter. A case occurs to the writer where a toll company actu- 
ally lays out money beyond the toll charge on every call routed 
between certain offices, due to rates it is constrained to make, 
and switching charges and royalties it incurs. To apply the 
law of averages flatly, is not just to either company and is 
conducive to poor switching service and facilities. The local 
company that handles the traffic for the toll company, quite 
naturally uses less zeal on calls in which the remuneration is 
small; and the toll company cannot feel justified in improv- 
its just then, to expect a local company without due recognition 
sorbed in switching expense. The results would not be ma- 
terially different where the toll company operated its own 
lines in connection with a local system paying a royalty to 
the local company. 

An equitable solution, that would apply generally, would 
seem to be one in which a sliding scale of percentages to local 
exchanges and switching offices would be made. It is one that 
would not seriously complicate accounting, at least. Under 
this practice each party would bear with the other where con- 
ditions are abnormal. It would promote that reciprocal spirit, 
which is even of more importance to good service and profits 
where personal service is involved, than our iron clad con- 
tracts. Exhaustive toll contracts, going into great detail, make 
long friends, when they are equitable; they have made ter- 
rible enemies where they were found to be inequitable. Noth- 
ing will provoke bitter enmity in the mind of the local ex- 
charige owner more surely than his awakening to the fact that 
the experienced toll company took advantage of his inexperi- 
ence and gullibility when entering into contract with him, or 
when he finds a more liberal contract was entered into with a 
neighboring exchange. 

Outgoing traffic from an exchange doubtless merits a larger 
percentage than incoming traffic. The former is usually “paid” 
business involving collection. Again, the extra percentage is 
an incentive to the local exchange company to use its offices 
to induce toll patronage among the subscribers and to co- 
operate generally. We even find contracts in operation which 
only allow a gross percentage on originating traffic—no pay- 
ments being made on incoming traffic. Under such conditions, 
as the latter, there is little incentive to use extra effort to 
keep cancelled calls to a minimum on incoming traffic. The 
fact that the percentage allowed on outgoing calls is sufficient 
to cover reasonable payment on estimated incoming business 
will not greatly alter results. 

There is another phase to be considered in allowing a 
percentage, or flat payment, however small, on incoming 
traffic: it constrains the originating office to account for 
the call. In other words, it forestalls deadheading. While 
deadheading may not mean a specific outlay to the toll 
company, it nevertheless consumes line time. Though this 
line time may be taken “when the line is not busy,” just 
as we frequently sandwich in our toll checking, a third of- 
fice coming in on the line will find it “busy.” Even if the 
nature of the traffic is appreciated, the third office will not 
usually disturb the conversers. In many instances the 
third office will not even listen for details before leaving the 
line as “busy.” 

In this connection may be mentioned a rather incon- 
sistent practice that is quite general. It is not unusual to 
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find toll offices in which the utmost care is exercised to- 
ward timing all calls accurately where they originate or 
are completed at a “headquarters” office. In these offices 
the most improved timing devices may be provided. How- 


ever, for calls going to or from “secondary” offices (be- 


tween “secondary” offices), the timing is either guessed at 
or reference is made to the wall clock. This same condi- 
tion is even found to exist on calls between way-offices 
on lines running into the very “headquarters” offices—the 


“headquarters” operator being so rushed, due to traffic on 





other lines, that she has no time to supervise and time the 
call. This would be really funny, were it not so serious. 

We still have the unsolved problem of how to realize 
absolute co-operation between operators employed by dif- 
ferent connecting companies, so that traffic may be handled 
with the greatest possible dispatch. As in the olden days, 
it is dificult to serve two masters: some one must be boss, 
it appears, but who? Operators are human, and will there- 
fore become provoked at times toward other operators at 
distant points, but singularly it is always “the operator 
at the other office” who is to blame. Ask any chief oper- 
ator if this is not true; she knows all about it. Why, it’s 
an outrage the way those distant operators act toward “our 
girls,” with no provocation whatsoever, either! 

(To be Continued’ 





Improvements of the Rochester Telephone Co. 

The Rochester Telephone Co., of Rochester, N. Y., has ap- 
proved plans of a new exchange, upon which work will begin 
about November 1. The exchange will be in service early in 
1915. 

The ground dimensions are 40 by 72 feet, with two stories 
over a basement. The outside walls will be of tapestry brick 
and the building will be fireproof. 

The basement will be given over to battery rooms and stor- 
age. The first floor will be divided into offices and rooms for 
apparatus. On the top floor will be the switchboard with.a 
capacity of 3,000 direct lines. There will also be the opera- 
tives’ quarters, retiring rooms, dining room, kitchen and lock- 
ers. The equipment will be modern and will make adequate 
exchange service possible in the northwest section of Roch- 
ester. 

A new switchboard of the company installed in the, Stone 
street exchange has just been placed in service. A feature, of 
the board, one of the largest in western New York, is an auto- 
matic trunking device worked out by the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co., which built and installed the board. This 
device selects numbers reached on the new board, although 
the calls may come in on the old switchboard. The new board 
has an ultimate capacity of 15,000 direct lines. 





Meeting of Central Illinois Telephone Association. 

Members of the Central Illinois Telephone Association 
met in Decatur, IIl., on October 15 and elected officers for 
the ensuing year. The new officers are: President, E. A. 
Purcell, Taylorville; vice-president, P. L. Drew, Moweaqua; 
secretary, B. E. Converse, Decatur; treasurer, F. C. Orton, 
Macon. Discussion of new rulings of the state public utili- 
ties commission occupied the larger portion of the day’s 
meeting. 





“Red” Smith “Sees” Game by Telephone. 

J. Carlisle (“Red”) Smith, third baseman of the Boston 
National league club, whose leg was broken on the last day 
of the season at Ebbets field, says a Brooklyn dispatch, 
kept in close touch with Shibe park in Philadelphia by tele- 
phone communication established at his bedside in the hos- 
pital to which he was taken. James J. Gaffney, president 
of the Boston Braves, arranged for the wire, so that “Red” 


could “see” the Philadelphia game. 

















Should Telephone Men Be Frightened ? 


Have You Good Reason? —Why Lose Your Nerve? 






By J. C. Kelsey 


The mountain was in great labor. It groaned from day to 
day in great and unceasing agony. The terrified villagers 
dropped all activity, and with fear in their hearts watched 
and waited for something terrible to happen. By and by 
out came a mouse. The disgusted villagers returned to their 
neglected duties. 

Out of this fable we learn a lesson that men are too prone 
to make mountains out of molehills. 


Very late in July, the civilized world became agonized. It 
was rent and torn by the labor of war. Frightened villagers 
all over the world dropped all activity, apparently, and watched 
and waited with bated breath for something awful to hap- 
pen. 

Men hoarded money; they ran screaming into banks; bank- 
ers urged stoppage of money demands; and idle men, as well 
as men who should be busy, watched the labor of the Eu- 
ropean mountain, fearing the very worst. 

Months’ have gone by, and it looks, today, as if all that 
has come out of this war mountain is a mouse, at least, from 
our American standpoint. We already see signs of at least 
nothing worse than the fabled mouse. 

We are beginning to realize that the world has made a 
mountain out of this war, instead of a molehill, as it will 
really appear in history. We are already convinced that most 
of the horrors of the war so-far are principally in the Amer- 
ican newspapers. 

We are beginning to appreciate the fact that the war will be 
a long drawn-out affair, especially since every war loan has 
been oversubscribed. So the world is making up its mind 
not to wait, nor to hold its breath. 


We certainly are making mountains out of molehills. Eng- 
land will not extend her moratorium beyond the present ex- 
piration date of November 4. Debtors in England in war- 
time will pay over $400,000,000, even though her citizens are 
going to war. One can see how the countries actually in war, 
could watch the mountain in labor—but what excuse have 
American citizens? 


Did you read General French’s last letter? He described 
a whole: month’s desperate fighting. 

Out of his 300,000 troops he has lost but 12,000 as killed, 
wounded, missing, or captured. Out of this number, not 
over 1,200 have been killed. It is doubtful if the percentage 
of death casualties is that high. In this country, in the same 
time, and in the pursuit of peaceful industry, many times 
that number has been killed by accidents. 

Then why should America wait with intense suspense to 
see what the European mountain brings forth? What is there 
to be afraid of ? Why should anyone be idle? Why stand by 
with folded arms? Why discharge salesmen at such a time? 
Why economize, as all American houses do, on the wrong 
end of the business? 


American financiers never fail to economize at the wrong 
end. They lay off track men to save a few dollars when 
they know that once the pounding wheels get the better of 
the rails, nothing can restore the smoothness of the track. 

Right here in Chicago, some very necessary track elevation 
work has been stopped, just when plenteous, as well as cheap 
and deserving, labor could be obtained. There is no time 
when construction work could be better and more efficently 
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done than now. Besides, it might start the whole works of 
prosperity ticking again, for smaller things than this have 
done it before. 


There is no time when salesmen are more useful than when 
people are watching the mountain in labor. There is no time 
when publicity and advertising are so effective as when fol- 
lowed up in such times as these. Yet it is a well known 
fact that these two important agencies have had their share 
of suffering, because men are afraid of a smoking and tur- 
bulent mountain. 

Today, of all times, is the hour for the stock exchanges 
to open, and for all business to resume. The deficit of the 
banks has been made up. Speculation has practically been 
wiped out. Banks have never been so close to opulence as 
they are today. Nearly every loan is under full control and 
fully guaranteed. It is only in boom times that banks worry 
over accounts. There were fewer failures in the September 
of 1914 than in that of 1913. 

Europe is not going to liquidate. The people there are 
going to re-invest that money they realized on stocks late in 
July. Yet the stock exchange door hinges are rusty, and 
the managers, instead of setting a good example to the people, 
stand around and timidly urge that the railways get higher 
rates, before they make a start. It is an ingrown habit of 
the human race to want the other fellow to take the chance. 


What are the facts? Packing houses are working full 
time—and don’t you forget that the operation of a great 
packing house is a great piece of philanthropy. With all 
their economies, they make but 4 per cent. So when they fill 
the great meat orders for the warriors of Europe, give them 
credit of practically doing it at cost. 

Every wagon factory is working night and day. They are 
filling large orders—one company is working on 4,000 wagons 
on orders from foreign sources. 

Contracts for 200,000 woolen blankets have been placed, and 
more are to come. Every textile plant is working at top 
speed. Even the rains in France and Belgium have deluged 
us with unparalleled orders for rubber boots. 

Chicago alone ships $15,000,000 worth of foodstuffs and 
supplies each week. A war of ten weeks has brought $150,- 
000,000 worth of export business to one city. Why should 
anyone be frightened at that? Why should any man lose 
his nerve? 

Here we are, a wealthy nation, at peace with the rest of 
the world, and somebody afraid, curtailing sales forces and 
making penny-wise and pound-foolish economies, or worse, 
making strange confessions of weakness and lack of con- 
fidence in their own life work. 


What a chance we have to take stock of ourselves. Isn’t 
it strange that a few cotton mills in far off England should 
hold the destiny of one-fourth of our country in its hands? 

Why does such a’ dangerous condition continue to exist? 
Why does the Southern cotton planter ship his cotton across 
a sea, and then order his finished goods’ sent back? Why 
pay the freight two ways? Why not do this work at home? 
Why not employ our own labor, and be exempt from dis- 
orders elsewhere? The great fortunes of England have been 
made in the manufacturing business, using our raw goods 
as a basis. 
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This country certainly has a chance to learn some valuable 
lessons this fall and winter—especially on the question of 
dependence. 

Why should this great country depend upon anyone, any- 
where else in the wide world? Why, above all, depend upon 
the Lancashire cotton mills of England? Do you know where 
this plague spot is? 

How ludicrous it is for one-fourth of our country to be 
paralyzed, simply because the employes of foreign cotton mills 
had to go to war. And what a ludicrous, even if necessary, 
situation to compel a part of our country to ask another part 
to buy a bale of cotton, a bushel of corn, or a ton of hay. 
It only offers temporary relief, something akin to morphine 
or cocaine. 





It is this dependence that telephone men should investigate. 
It is this dependence upon others that we should ultimately 
hope to destroy. Why should we: be dependent upon money 
centers for money when they are so often and needlessly 
disturbed by terrifying shadows of their own making? It’s 
exactly like depending upon Lancashire. 

Just as the South should seek real independence from 
English cotton mills, so should Independent telephony seek 
real independence from so-called financial centers. 


Now, right in the midst of this affrighted observation of 


the European mountain in labor, a New York trust 


com- 
pany is making proposals for the purchase of telephone 
bonds. This trust company wants to invest $750,218 in these 


bonds—the bonds of a company operating in the locality in 
which the trust company supports itself. 

Please notice this because the New York trust company 
bought the bonds of the New York Telephone Co.—a local 
concern. Of all the cheap and available securities, of every 
form of industry, it selected telephone bonds. 

What a lesson to drive home! This trust company did 
two commendable things. It selected telephone securities, and 
it patronized local industry. 

Your banks and trust companies should do the same thing. 
They should be loyal to the community from which they 
draw support. Your own people should purchase your secur- 
ities, and not buy aimlessly elsewhere. It is surely a double- 
edged benefaction when you keep money at home. 


Some of your people bought some of the $200,000,000 of 
Rock Island securities. Naturally, in sending off their money, 
they became minority stockholders. They violated the prin- 
ciple that our Revolutionary forefathers fought for—no taxa- 
tion without representation. 

An official recently told the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that he had no sorrow for the minority stockholders, what- 
ever. They had no rights that financiers were bound to re- 
spect; that they had put up $200,000,000 of their own free will 
and accord. If minority stockholders of a Home telephone 
company were ruthlessly robbed this way, they could, at least, 
administer a coat of tar and feathers, and ride the robber 
to the edge of town on a carefully selected rail. 


In such times as these, when financiers are so fascinated 
hy the European mountain in labor that they withhold divi- 
cends rightfully earned, or depress stock values, your stock- 
holders can sit by in comfort because your company has not 
been caught in the net of foreign complications. 

Your gross earnings and profits are not unchanged. Your 
line of activity never varies but one way, and that is always 
upward. . Your investor is always getting more for his money 
because his equities ever increase. 


Now, why should any telephone man be afraid? Why 


should he stop activity and idly watch the mountain labor? 
Why should he neglect a property which, like the rails of the 
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railway system, can never be_ brought 
condition ? 


back to its original 
Why should he wait, even if his bankers tell him 
to, when he can’t help but know that out of all this turmoil 
will come a mouse. 

financial advisers. 
run away in the face of the enemy. 
least figuratively. 


Ignore your They have ignominiously 

They should be shot. at 
So should any man be dealt with harshly, 
who hesitates to go ahead when legitimate opportunity calls. 

We have had some awful examples. We have seen the 
man of luxury, the man who spends the most money fool- 
ishly, run away, livid with fear. We have seen the men we 
respect most as sagacious financial or business men, run away 
as quickly as a boy discovered in a melon patch. We have seen 
little courage exhibited among men who should have it. 
why should we even want to be dependent upon them ? 


Then 


You have heard a great deal about the closing of the stock 
exchanges, and also much of the deluge of European owned 
securities. This caused us all to imagine that Europe held 
all of our stock. As a matter of fact, but 14 per cent. of 
the stock of the great two-billion-dollar Pennsylvania railway 
is held in Europe, while but 10 per cent. of New York Cen- 
tral is held there. Strange to say, no New Haven stock is 
held there at all—lucky Europe! 





.Don’t you believe now that the New York Stock Exchange 
managers were making a mountain out of a molehill? Don’t 
you believe, now, that the banks, with full reserves and more, 
have been watching the mountain? Don’t you believe that 
the manufacturers who discharged salesmen and cut expenses 
to their ultimate detriment, are merely going to see a mouse? 

Don’t you believe that our country, consuming 600,000,000 
bushels of wheat at home, was just a little bit over-alarmed 
by the noise? And don’t you believe that you, who have 
withheld your telephone orders from the manufacturer, have 
been somewhat deceived by the appearance of trouble? 

It is not too late to mend. 


Independent telephone men have no bonds to offer to any 
New York trust company. The New York trust company 
patronized its local industry. If you could only cause your 
bank, or trust company, to do likewise, their profits would be 
greater and their losses vividly less. Why have we failed to 
carry this lesson home? Do you patronize home industry? 


The war has shown how feasible it is to raise money at 
home. Simply catch a few representative citizens, and put 
a price and a time limit on them before you lead them to the 
shooting yard, and presto! The money is raised. 

Of course, I do not recommend this treatment to you, but 
it does serve to illustrate the fact that the home locality is 
not without money when necessity demands it. The over- 
subscription of the various national war loans shows us what 
people can do for themselves when they want to. You may 
think that there is no investment money in your town or 
county, but you are dead wrong. 


The upward trend is on! It cannot be denied. Things 
have been bad, yet it requires such times as these to make 
the world see that its unproductive load factors have be- 
come entirely too burdensome. With some of the burdens 
eliminated, the world will take fresh hold and move on easily 
with the load. 

Stop watching the mountain in labor! Go back to work. 
You will not be interested in seeing a mouse. 

MORAL: Reason and fear are total strangers. 





Telephone Taxes in New Hampshire. 
The tax commission of New Hampshire has placed a value 
of $210,000 on the telephones of the state for taxation pur- 
poses, the tax being $3,465. 














Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Throwing the switch blade to the other side, the 
Now, if 


both wires were of equal resistance, the deflection of the 


Some Phantom Circuit Problems. 

Many excellent articles have appeared in telephone publi- 
cations during the last few years on the subject of phantom 
circuits. Most of the writers of these articles have handled 
the subject well and have succeeded in explaining away the 
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Fig. 1. Original Line and Phantom Extension. 
mystery which, to many practical telephone men, was sup- 
posed to surround the phantom circuit. 

After following out all of the cut and dried rules of the 
engineers for connections, transpositions, etc., it will some- 
times be found that the phantom circuit is noisy, cross- 
talks or otherwise works badly. It is the intention to set 
forth here, some of the problems that have been met with 
in actual practice by a small company operating in one 
of the Southern States. 

Exchange A, Fig. 1-A, was furnishing service to two sub- 
seribers at B, which is ten miles from A, over a metallic cir- 
cuit of No. 12 iron wire. After this circuit had been in use 
for several years, the company was called upon to furnish 
service to eight farmers beyond B. The final agreement 
was for the company to furnish a single wire, ground return, 
circuit from exchange A to B, and the farmers to build the 
line from there on to their homes. 

The company decided that it would be cheaper to phantom 
the existing metallic circuit than to string the ten miles of 
new wire, so two medium priced coils were purchased from 
a well known manufacturer and connected in as shown in 
Fig. 1-B. The coil at 4 was, of course, mounted in the 
central office near the main distributing frame and had the 
benefit of the regular office protection. The coil at B was 
mounted on a pole in a galvanized sheet iron can similar to 
a cable terminal cover. This coil was protected from light- 
ning by carbon block protectors on each incoming wire. 

When the phantom was tried out, it was found to cross- 
talk badly with the physical circuit. So the next step was 
to locate and remedy the trouble that was causing the cross- 
talk. The coils were known to be good, having been tested 
before being connected in. After much discussion, hard 
thinking, and scratching of heads, it was reasoned out that 
the trouble was either a ground on the metallic circuit, or 
that one wire was of higher resistance than the other. 

The ground was tested for by disconnecting the farmers’ 
line where it entered the coil at B, and testing out from the 
central office with the testing voltmeter. It was found to 
be clear of ground, so the next step was to test for unequal 
resistance of the two wires. This test was made with the 
voltmeter connected as shown in Fig. 2-A. A 200-ohm 
shunt was connected across the terminals of the voltmeter, 
making the total resistance of the meter a little less than 
200 chms. By throwing the switch blade to one side, cur- 
rent would flow from the grounded battery, through the 
voltmeter and out over one wire, through the coil to the 
farmers’ wire and to ground through all the bells in mul- 


tiple. 
same circuit would be set up over the other wire. 


voltmeter needle would be the same over either wire. But 
the voltmeter was found to read a few volts higher on one 
side than the other, so it was clear that there was more 
resistance in one wire than the other. The wire being of 
the same size and material throughout, it was clear that the 
trouble was in some of the joints in the wire. This was 
tested for in the following manner: 

The lineman being at the B end of the line, was told to 
come back toward the office about a mile and call in for a 
test. When he called, he was directed to put a good solid 
cross on the wires and to leave it there for five minutes. 
The line was tested as before, but no change was notice- 
able; the deflection of the voltmeter needle was still greater 
on one side than the other. This process of testing every 
mile was kept up until, on the fourth test, the meter gave 
the same deflection on either side. This indicated that the 
trouble had been passed over, so another test was made 
half way between the last two testing points. The trouble 
by this test was shown to be still further back. This pro- 
cedure was followed up until the trouble was run down to 
within one span. On inspection there was nothing to be 
seen in this span except one joint, which looked regular 
from the ground. After letting the wire down, however, it 
was found that this joint was loosely made and badly cor- 
roded. Cutting the joint out, cleared the trouble. The 
voltnreter showed a perfect balance and there was no cross- 
talk. 

This taught the company the value of good line wire 
joints, and the tinned copper sleeve was adopted as the 
standard joint. 

The phantom worked well for more than a year before 
giving any more trouble. One evening after a severe 
thunder storm, it was reported crossed with the physical 
circuit. A test was made with the voltmeter. The line was 
found to be unbalanced, so a lineman was started out, but 
he found nothing wrong on it. The protector carbons were 
cleaned, but that had no effect. The coil had undoubtedly 
been damaged by lightning. 

There were no coils in stock and as it would have taken 
several days to get one, it was up to the exchange man to 
devise some plan to get the farmers’ line back into service. 
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Fig. 2. Balance Test—Connections with Damaged Coil. 

The lineman was instructed to connect the coil as shown in 
Fig. 2-B, which was to simply use the undamaged half of the 
windings as retardation coils. The line was then found to 
work as well as it did before, and was used for several 
months before a new coil was installed. The new coil was 
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1914. 


October 24, 


Additional lightning ar- 
The line 


of the regular retardation type. 
resters of the line type were installed at this time. 
is still working and has given no more trouble. 

The next venture this company made in phantom work, 
was on a lay-out as shown in Fig. 3-4. A and D are ex- 
changes 28 miles apart: C is a cross roads country store 
where two subscriber sets are bridged across one of the 
circuits. The wire is No. 12 iron and the transpositions are 
cut according to one of the standard schemes. There is 
nothing unusual about the arrangement of circuits 
except the bridging on one of the two stations at C. The 
connection of these two stations had no detrimental effect 
on the circuits that could be noticed. All of the wires on 
this line were new and all joints were made with tinned 
copper sleeves, so the lines tested as well balanced from 
the beginning and have continued to work well since. 

It might be interesting to note here that the phantom 
circuit is used entirely for long distance purposes and does 


these 


its work well. 

The method of making the tests for balance has been im- 
proved on by using a bridge in place of the voltmeter. 
However, the voltmeter has not been discarded. It is used 
for all of the rough testing and is considered indispensable. 
For testing a circuit for balance, it is only necessary to set 
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Fig. 3. Special Phantom Circuit Arrangements. 

up the connections for making the Varley test, Fig. 4, have 
the other end of the circuit crossed and grounded, and then 
to manipulate the rheostat until the galvanometer shows a 
balance. The resistance shown in the rheostat is equal to 
the difference of resistance of the two wires under test. 
In making this test, it is well to first use a low voltage bat- 
tery, say six volts. After getting a balance with this, try 
50 or 75 volts. If there is any difference in the results, there 
is evidently a variable resistance in the line somewhere. In 
a case of this kind, all the bridle wire connections should be 
inspected and soldered where necessary. All fuses should 
be tested and their contact points and the protector springs 
thoroughly cleaned. 

Another phantom arrangement is shown in Fig. 3-B. Here 
A and F are exchanges owned by this company and E£ is a 
small exchange owned by another concern. In this case, 
two circuits were needed between A and F and the party at 
E wanted one circuit each way—one to 4 and one to F. 

Two pairs of wires were strung and transposed, and six 
standard coils installed as shown. The coils at E are 
mounted in a pole house. They could have been mounted 
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in the exchange, but this would have increased the length 
of one of the physical circuits by several spans, thereby un- 
balancing the phantom circuit. The coils at E do not un- 
balance the phantom enough to make it noisy. This circuit 
has been in operation more than three years and has given 























Fig. 4. Connections for Varley Test. 


no more trouble than an ordinary metallic circuit would 
have given. 

The pet freak phantom circuit of this company is one that 
was cut into service a short time ago. Referring to Fig. 5, 
the company has an exchange at /, 11 miles from A, and one 
at L, 10 miles beyond J. Station L had been getting service to 
A through the J exchange. Owing to the two circuits between 
A and J being overworked, it was found necessary to provide 
another circuit between A and J/ and to cut the L circuit 
straight through to A. One of the circuits between A and J 
was of No. 12 and the other of No. 14 iron wire. 

According to the teachings of the old heads, it was impos- 
sible to operate a phantom over the circuits of different sized 
wires, but as no reason could be found why the circuit would 
not work if the transpositions were cut in so the total resist- 
ance of each wire would be the same, it was decided to under- 
take it. The transposition poles were carefully located and 
marked, the transpositions cut in and the coils set up and con- 
nected. When tested out the circuit was found, to the amaze- 
ment of all concerned, to be almost perfectly balanced and 
free from cross talk or disturbances of any kind. This cir- 
cuit is now giving first-class service to the exchange at L. 

The company operates phantom circuits wherever possible 
and has been successful with every one undertaken. The 
money invested in phantom apparatus is without doubt the best 
investment the company has. A Southern Reader. 





What Constitutes a Telephone Subscriber? 

The count of the automatic subscribers which is being 
conducted in the city of Chicago has brought up a peculiar 
discussion as to what constitutes a telephone subscriber, 
and as to what is really a bona fide subscriber. Ex-Cor- 
poration Counsel Sexton stated recently that the clause in 
the telephone franchise, “serving 20,000 bona fide subscrib- 
ers” might be interpreted to mean “ability to serve 20,000 
subscribers.” 

The definition of “bona fide,” according to the Standard 
dictionary is: In good faith; without deceit; bonus, good; 
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Fig. 5. A Freak Phantom Arrangement. 


fides, faith; bona fide creditor (law), one whose claim is 


founded on any valuable consideration without taint of 
fraud or collusion; bona fide purchaser (law) one who has 
bought property in good faith or for good consideration. 

The definition of “subscriber” according to the same dic- 
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tionary is: One who subscribes, especially one who as- 
sumes some obligation by subscribing; specifically, one 
whose name is on the subscription list of a periodical. 
2. (New York). Formerly a speculator who enjoyed certain 
privileges on the floor of the stock exchange although not 
a member: the subscriber (coloq) the one who writes his 
said by the writer of an article, the 





name at the end 
signer of a document in speaking of himself. 

If the broad interpretation of the word “serving” sug- 
gested above is upheld, the following questions, among others, 
may influence legal definitions of bona fide and subscriber. 

Is a party a subscriber if he uses a telephone which was 
installed in premises prior to his occupancy and if he pays 
the rental under the old name? 

Is he a subscriber if he was previously only listed and 
had signed no contract, and the contracting party moved 
away but the list continued to pay the rental without a new 
contract? 

Assuming that a subscriber contracts for a “no guaran- 
tee” pay station and moves away, and that his successor 
retains the pay station and uses it occasionally but signs 
no contract. Is he a bona fide subscriber? Assuming that 
there is a guarantee and the second party pays this. Is he 
a bona fide subscriber? 

A partnership of two members has two lines under the 
firm name and with individual listing. Is this considered 
one, two or three bona fide subscribers? 

What is the status if a corporation is substituted for part- 
nership? 

Party A, renting office space from party B, has an exten- 
sion set on B’s line and pays for his listing. Is A a bona 
fide subscriber; that is, does his line serve one subscriber 
or does it serve two, similarly to a party line? 

An office building has a private branch exchange serving 
a plurality of firms having much interconnecting business, 
there being a less number of trunks to the exchange than 
there are terminals. What constitutes the number of bona 
fide subscribers, the number of trunks or the number of 
terminals? 

The private branch exchange of a corporation has three 
trunks and ten terminals signed for under one contract. 
Does this constitute one, three, ten or thirteen subscribers? 
An additional terminal is contracted for. Is this additional 
terminal a separate subscriber? If the number of terminals 
remains constant and a trunk is contracted for, has an addi- 
tional bona fide subscriber been added? . 

A hotel contracts for 25 trunks and has 100 pay station 
telephones in its rooms. How many subscribers are there 
if the telephone company makes the collections? How many 
if the hotel makes the collections? Assuming that the 
telephones are used for long distance in both cases, how 
are they considered? . 

Is a party contracting for a public pay station on which 
he receives a commission, there being no guarantee, a sub- 
scriber? Is a party contracting for a public pay station on 
which he receives a commission, there being a guarantee, 

a subscriber? 

Is a party contracting for a public pay station, there be- 
ing no guarantee, a subscriber, assuming he gets no com- 
mission? Is a party contracting for a public pay station, 
there being a guarantee, a subscriber, assuming he gets no 
commission? 

At what point does a subscriber cease to be one, if he 
fails in paying his rental? 

Do the terms “station” and “subscriber” mean the same? 
A corporation signs one contract for a non-exchange 
line having five stations, i. e., a private line maintained by 
telephone company but not having exchange connections. 
How many subscribers are there, one or five? Two cor- 
porations sign a contract for a two-station non-exchange 





line between their offices, are there one or two subscribers? 

Is the operator of a manual private branch exchange of 
an automatic system a subscriber? If the private branch 
exchange is automatic, is it considered a subscriber if yes 
is answered to the preceding question? 

A corporation, owning a building, contracts for a private 
branch exchange and pays the bill for all rental service. 
The tenants’ telephone rentals are included in their build- 
ing rents, but each tenant is listed separately in the tele- 
phone directory. Are these tenants subscribers, or is the 
corporation only a subscriber? 

To answer all these questions consistently is as interesting 
as figuring an income tax. 





Baltimore Has Courtesy Campaign. 

A campaign for courtesy over the telephone in Balti- 
more, Md., in August, was set in motion by the mayor and 
assisted by the newspapers. 

It came to the ears of the mayor, according to the ac- 
count of the campaign given in The Transmitter, that the 
clerks in the city hall. were abrupt in answering questions 
asked over the telephone. Immediately he issued an order 
that people coming to the city hall by telephone were en- 
titled to as much courtesy and respect as those who came 
in person, and that the clerk who disregarded this would 
be warned for the first offense and dismissed for the sec- 
ond. The order did not lay down any specific rules, but 
made a strong point on courtesy. 

Shortly after, items and articles on the subject began 
to appear in the news and editorial columns of the news- 
papers, and even in the columns devoted to communica- 
tions. 

The Baltimore News, in a column article, quoted exten- 
sively from the booklet “Telephone Courtesy,” issued by 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., and printed in- 
terviews on the subject with prominent people of the town. 
A suffrage leader said that she was often astonished to 
find how utterly devoid of courtesy many people of evi- 
dent refinement are, when they converse over the tele- 
phone, and that the clerks in the railway stations and of- 
fices were the greatest offenders in this respect. She said 
she had always found the girls in the department stores 
most courteous and obliging. 

Dr. Nathan P. Gorter, health commissioner, said that 
while telephone conversations were characterized by much 
unnecessary rudeness and by an attitude that would not 
be tolerated in personal contact, on the whole he thought 
people were considerate over the telephone. 

William A. Larkins, superintendent of the street clean- 
ing department, claimed that the majority of people who 
call his department, are in a temper about some complaint 
they desire to make and pitch into his clerks in a way that 
would try the patience of the most patient. He said they 
do not seem to realize that their complaints would receive 
attention just as soon if they were made politely. He 
added that he thought telephone manners are better now 
than they used to be. 

Most of those who discussed the subject spoke only of 
the courtesy due to the other party, but Mrs. Frank A. 
Ramey called particular attention to the telephone girl. 
People forget that the girls are not machines, she said. 
They go to the telephone in a great rush and if they do 
not get the number they want right away, they become 
rude and unreasonable. She said that there was no excuse 
for this. She believes that if users of the telephone would 
stop to think that the girls have feelings and are as sensi- 
tive as they themselves, there would be much less discour- 
tesy than there now is. 

One of the editorial writers laid stress on the bad man- 
ners of people who have a clerk or an assistant to whom 












October 24, 1914. 
they say: “Get Mr. Jones on the wire” and then proceed 
with other affairs while Mr. Jones waits. 

A letter in the communication column of tke Sun set 
forth several rules to be followed when telephoning, all of 
which are in conformance with the accepted practice of 
the telephone companies. 





Telephone Floats in Duluth Industrial Parade. 

Independent telephony was effectively represented in the 
annual parade of the Duluth Industrial Exposition held on the 
night of September 23. The floats shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations were provided by the Zenith Telephone Co., 
of Duluth, and honors for the best and cleverest float were 
awarded to this company. One illustration shows the Ford 
roadster used by the telephone company for rural maintenance 
work, decorated with a pyramid of 40 wall telephones. The 
other illustration shows an Avery truck used by the company 
in construction work, on which was mounted a cordless board 
all equipped. The operators used desk sets which were con- 
nected to the board, flashing the lamp on the board and show- 
ing the operation of a telephone system. The girl at the 
switchboard is represented as making the connections. The 
lighting, supplied by the rows of lamps framing the float, was 
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Telephone Floats in Parade of Duluth 


furnished by means of a 400-ampere storage battery, supplying 
current at 18 volts for 100 two-candle power lamps. 

The operators, dressed in white and wearing American 
Beauty roses, attracted the attention of everybody. The 
Zenith Telephone Co. is a home institution having 10,000 sub- 


scribers. 





Federal Trophies for Long Distance Business. 

A silver cup provided by the Federal Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to be presented to the exchange showing the great- 
est increase in long distance business was won by Hornell ex- 
change for the best showing in August. The trophy was 
won, says H. M. Bennett, manager of the exchange, in a 
communication in the Bulletin, “by consistent and continual 
co-operation on the part of every employe in the Hornell ex- 
change. 

“Every member of the staff made it his.or her business, in 
addition to the regular work of the office, to plug hard and 
long for new business. Not a call was allowed to get away 
and go over opposition lines if it was possible by hard and in- 
telligent work, coupled with courteous and businesslike treat- 
ment of the customers, to get the call over our lines. 

With every member of this splendid machine working to- 
gether in harmony and with but one object—namely to pro- 
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duce business and to satisfy the customers, there could be 
but one result, the greatest possible efficiency, and this brought 


the cup to Hornell.” 





Telephones for Kansas Country Schools. 
Duggan, division commercial superintendent, and C. C. 
Bayiess, district manager, of the Missouri & Kansas Tele- 
phone Co., at Wichita, Kan., energetic 
campaign to expand the company’s patronage by endeavoring 
to have telephones placed in the rural schools in the territory 
served by the company’s lines. It was found that the com- 
pany’s lines extend past 1,200 of the more than 1,500 rural 
school houses in the district and it was estimated that the com- 
pany could install telephones and supply service for less than 
75 cents a month. 

As a part of their campaign the two men sought informa- 


Ls, 5. 


recently started an 


tion from the superintendent of public instruction in every 
county in their district. Without exception the county of- 
ficers informed the telephone officials that the telephone would 
be of much benefit in every country school. Telephone serv- 
ice would enable the teacher to communicate with the 
superintendent frequently about that 


they stated. These subjects arise 


county 
subjects arise in the 


school work, each day and 
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under present conditions have to be deferred until the end 
of the week and often are forgotten or neglected. Also the 
service would establish closer personal relations between the 
teacher and the parents and would enable parents to com- 
municate with their children at school. 

Messrs. Duggan and Bayless planned a campaign to place 
the matter before members of the school boards and school 
patrons. They decided to hold meetings in the school dis- 
tricts and explain the subject in speeches. The first of these 
meeting was held at Homestead, Chase county, 
Bayless mounted the platform and delivered an address on 
the subject. Mr. Duggan spoke at other meetings. There 
are 16 counties in their district to be covered in this way. 

“Within 60 days every rural school house in our district will 
have telephone service,” declared Mr. Duggan. “And inside 
of one year nearly every country school house in the state 
will be equipped with a telephone.” 

Telephone Deposit Prohibited in Stockton, Cal. 

The city council of Stockton, Cal., has passed an ordinance 
prohibiting the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. from exact- 
ing a deposit of $5 from prospective subscribers. The com- 
pany is allowed, however, to collect for two months’ rental 
in advance. 


where Mr. 














Public Relations of Utilities in Theory and Practice 


“The Public be Benefited!—Persuade the Public It Is Being Benefited”—Statesmen Needed for Responsible 


Leadership of Financial and Operating Departments of Telephone Organizations—Necessity 
for Permanent Good Will—Cultivation of Statesmanship Essential to Success 


By Public Relations Engineer 


A short time ago I was lunching with three telephone 
managers who had been dealing successfully with some very 
difficult problems for a number of years. During our con- 
versation I made the remark that no one but a statesman could 
hold, for ten years, the responsible leadership of both the 
financial and operating departments of an important telephone 
undertaking. 
TELEPHONE STATESMEN. 

I made the further remark that in my opinion the average 
telephone manager ought to cultivate more of an appreciation 
of the fact that he is responsible for the leadership of a very 
important part of the public interests of his community; and, 
that, therefore, he should feel, within himself, the dignity of 
statesmanship. 

To illustrate my point I related a recent experience which 
I had while riding on the train, for an entire day, with a full 
blooded Cheyenne This companion had 
been in college at Carlisle for seven years. He is now con- 


Indian. traveling 
ducting an important business; and I was glad for the op- 
portunity to become acquainted with him. I asked him for 
a statement of his opinion concerning the attitude of mind or 
the “feelings” of the Indians in general toward the white 
man and our civilization. He replied: 

“Tt is all right—only the white man does not understand the 
Indian. The white man ought to be willing to wait longer. 
The Indian cannot get it as quickly as the white man wants 
him to. Two or three years at Carlisle is not enough. I was 
at Carlisle more than five years before I began to feel this 
thing you call civilization. If I had not stayed longer than three 
years, I think I might not have wanted to stay in civilization.” 

Later in the day I ventured to ask him whether he did his 
thinking in the Indian language and then translated his 
thoughts into the English; and he replied: 

“That is what I mean When I told you that it takes the In- 
dian a long time to feel civilization. I think in English now. 
That is what I call feeling or experiencing civilization. As long 
as I thought in the Indian language and as long as I had to 
translate my thought into English words, I was out of sym- 
pathy with civilization; but when my thoughts came to me in 
the English language—in the first place—that is what I call 
feeling or experiencing civilization.” 








FEELING OR EXPERIENCING LEADERSHIP. 

I am convinced that many managers of telephone companies 
have responded to the necessity which confronted them—the 
necessity of mastering and leading the sentiment of their 
respective communities. I am confident, also, that in many 
such instances the man who met and mastered conditions has 
not given himself credit for being a statesman. He has not 
given himself credit for being a leader of public sentiment. 
No doubt the reader has often heard other telephone men 
speak of “meeting the situation.” Perhaps the reader himself 
has used that expression. 

But the telephone manager who has stayed in the game for 
10 years or more has done something more than merely to 
meet the situation. He has mastered it. And I offer the sug- 
gestion here and now that it will do him good to feel or ex- 
perience the full force of the fact that he has mastered the 
situation. I offer the suggestion that it will do him good to 
feel or to experience the fact that in all probability his mas- 


tery of the situation was brought about by his leadership— 
not merely by his meeting the situation. His mastery of his 
business resulted from his leadership of the situation rather 


than from merely meeting the situation. 


PREPARING FOR FURTHER LEADERSHIP. 


It is possible, however, that the average telephone man- 
ager’s failure to appreciate the fact that he mastered the situa- 
tion, and his failure to appreciate the fact that he was the 
leader of the sentiment of his community, is explained by 
the further fact that he had made no conscious preparation 
for this mastery, no concious preparation for leadership. 

Now, it is altogether within the possibilities, I think, that 
there are just as difficult “situations” ahead as any that have 
already been met and mastered. And it goes without argu- 
ment that every telephone man needs to be anticipating, as 
far as possible, the problems which will face him tomorrow, 
next month and next year. Every telephone man needs to be 
preparing for more efficient leadership. 


TELEPHONY A STATESMAN’S' BUSINESS. 


Every telephone man needs to realize, I think, that he could 
not have continued throughout the past 10 years in his posi- 
tion as a leader, but for the fact that he was able to respond 
to the demands which came upon him for the exercise of the 
ability to lead in matters of public concern—that he could not 
have continued in his position, as a manager, if he had not 
been able to do many of the duties of a statesman. 

Of course, the territorial limits for the exercise of his 
statesmanship may have been large or small. But, the fact 
remains that the peace and prosperity of the smallest tele- 
phone exchange depends upon the maintenance of good will. 
The fact remains that there have been instances in which 
the smallest telephone exchanges were so poorly mastered and 
so poorly led that ill will of the very worst sort resulted. The 
fact remains that some of the smallest telephone exchanges 
were so poorly mastered and so poorly led that adversity and 
war, rather than peace or prosperity, were the final outcome. 


FREQUENT ADJUSTMENTS MAKE For PERMANENT Goon WILL. 


When I was a boy it was a common practice of the farmers, 
in the community where I was brought up, to “jump accounts” 
at the end of each vear. Neighbors would work with neigh- 
bors, in harvest time, threshing time, and on other similar oc- 
casions; but farmers, in those days, were not much given to 
bookkeeping. There was more or less of an underlying pur- 
pose or intention that each neighbor would give back as many 
days’ work as he received. But, in the absence of bookkeep- 
ing, it was not always easy, at the end of the year, to remem- 
ber the exact number of days each had worked for the other. 

In consequence of these general conditions two familiar 
phrases were evolved: First, the phrase “jumping accounts,” 
which meant that all previous inequalities or differences would 
be ignored and that the “slate was washed clean.” The other 
and the better saying was that “short settlements make long 
friendships.” 

It was easier for two neighbors to jump accounts or to 
wash the slate clean than it was for each to feel that he was 
“getting what belonged to him.” It is easier for a man to 
forget some of the occasions on which his neighbor helped 
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him than it is to forget the occasions on which he helped his 
neighbor. Therefore, when it became necessary to jump 
accounts and to wash the slate clean and begin all over again, 
there was a strong probability that one or both of the parties 
would kave a lingering suspicion that he had gotten the worst 
of the bargain. 

PREVENTING PuBLic SUSPICION 

The wise leader of public sentiment leaves no stone unturned 
to prevent the public from suspecting that it is getting the 
worst of the bargain. One of the most important qualifica- 
tions for leadership is the ability to keep the public from be- 
coming suspicious. A recent editorial says: 

“Tf every diplomatic move (of the Czar, the Emperor and 
George V) had been made in the open, it is quite possible that, 
even in war-dreaming Germany and France there might have 
been a sufficiently ‘powerful reaction of public opinion to pre- 
vent war.” 

Under the stress and strain of the telephone man’s perplex- 
ities he often feels compelled to keep a large part of his af- 
fairs secret; but, any secrecy that encourages public  sus- 
picion will prove in the end more damaging than the worst 
possible result that could come from its earliest possible dis- 
closure. 

Suspicion-breeding secrets may defer the final day of ac- 
counting; but there is no jumping of accounts between the 
telephone leader and his public. There may come a time when 
the slate will be wiped clean; but, if so, the “cleaning” will 
include the removal of the man who made the mistake of 
thinking he was the leader or the master of the business when, 
in fact, he was only an unsuccessful secretor of the facts. 


If I could prevail upon a portion of the managers who read 
these words to cultivate the feeling of a statesman; if I could 
prevail upon them to gain from their experiences a con- 
ciousness of the fact that they are mastering public affairs; 
if I could persuade each to realize that he, perhaps more than 
any other individual in his community, is responsible for the 
most important part of that community’s public relations, I 
would feel that I had accomplished my purpose. I would feel 
that I had passed on to each such telephone manager the idea 
which I got during my recent conversation with my traveling 
companion, the Cheyenne Indian, when he told me that one 
must have a realization within himself of the “feeling” of 
civilization. I wish every successful telephone manager might 
gain a larger appreciation of the fact that success in his busi- 
ness proves him to be more or less of a statesman; and, that 
he needs to cultivate the feeling, the experience and the dig- 
nity of his own statesmanship. 

“‘Safety First’ is unable to get a foothold in Europe,” says 
the Chicago Daily News. But, is it not proper to ask, where it 
could be expected to get a foothold unless good will had been 
established beforehand? 

The European war had not yet been predicted when the 
author began this series of papers upon the conviction that 
good will must be esablished before there can be any hope 
of safety for life, property or prosperity. No well intentioned 
man can say one word against safety, nor will he have any de- 
sire to do so. On the contrary, the advocate of “good will 
first,’ in proportion as he is sincere, is the best promoter of 
Employes actuated by ill will, are of no assistance 
in the direction of safety. Employers who entertain ill will 
toward their employes cannot be consistent advocates of 
safety. Patrons who entertain ill will toward undertakings 
they patronize, cannot be consistent advocates of safety. Nor, 


safety. 


can the leaders of such undertakings be consistent advocates 
of safety if they entertain ill will toward the public. 

It seems to me that one of the bést things ever said, in 
behalf of good will, is to be found in the speech made by 
President Wilson on July 4, 1914. 


I do not have the exact 
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words before me at this time, but as I remember, it, the Presi- 
dent’s thought contained these ideas: 


A true citizen persists in doing the thing which he thinks 
mankind needs most that he should do—persists in benefiting 
rather than merely pleasing his fellow men. Of course, it is 
proper and natural for him to hope that his fellow men will 
appreciate and approve, or at least not condemn, the thing 
which his conscience compels him to do. But, regardless of 
appreciation, regardless of approval and regardless of con- 
demnation, if one is wise he seeks to do the thing which, ac- 
cording to his best knowledge, mankind needs most that he 
should do. And, over and above all else, he does this without 
malice—withovt malice, even against those who oppose him or 
abuse him. Even more: He who does what he believes man- 
kind needs most that he should do, does it cheerfully and with 
good will toward all men, in spite of anything and everything 
that might be done to embitter him. 


Here then, we have the item that is of first importance: 
“Good Will First.” 
foundation for prosperity, a foundation for safety. 
first! 


Good .will is a foundation for peace, a 
Good will 





War’s Effect on Bell Earnings. 
The effect of war and business depression upon the Bell 
3oston Bureau, has been decidedly 
Pennsylvania, 


telephone system says the 
“spotty.” In certain sections of the 
West Virginia and in some of the southern states, growth of 
ceased and the percentage of cancellations of 
stations has increased considerably above the normal. In 
other sections, notably the Northwest and the grain 
states like Kansas and Nebraska, business is decidedly 
and growth is proceeding at a perfectly normal rate. 
The long distance end of the business was making big gains 
in the early part of 1914. 
to 12 per cent. The effect of prevailing conditions has been to 
eliminate this growth, so that long distance traffic for the past 
month has been of practically identical volume with a year 


east, in 
business has 
great 


good 


Increases were running 10 per cent. 


ago. 


The Bell system is so vast an organization and its sources 
of income are so varied and reach such a variety of classes 
that the hardship of any one or two classes makes relatively 
little impression on the great bulk of traffic. 

Construction outlays are naturally being slowed down and 
the last quarter of 1914 will see the construction program cut 
25 per cent. at least from the early estimates of the year. If 
the war continues in 1915 the reduction will probably attain 
even larger proportions, the company adopting the policy of 
building for immediate future requirements instead of for the 
distant future as in normal times. 





Telephones in Iowa. 

One telephone for every six persons in Iowa is the ratio 
given by Secretary Davison of the state executive council, in 
his 1914 telephone and telegraph report. 

In 1913 Iowa had 187,809 telephones in cities and 152,103 
telephones’ in the country, a total of 339,912. In July, 1914, 
the number had increased to 216,114 in cities and 165,322 in 
the country, a total of 381,436. While the number of subscrib- 
ers in cities increased 28,365, the rural telephones increased 
13,219. 

The net assessment of all Iowa telephone lines in 1913 was 
$4,612,333. In 1914 the assessment was $4,544,461, a decrease 
of $67,872. 

The Iowa Telephone Co., the largest telephone company in 
the state, operating in practically every county, has 78,658 city 
subscribers, 6,680 rural patrons and 820 toll stations. It has 
9,619 miles of line, valued at $140 per mile, a total of $1,346,737. 
The American Telegraph & Telephone Co. has property valued 
at $119,556 in Iowa. 

The report states that the Independent companies, numbering 
more than 400, own more than half of the telephone equipment 
in the state. 
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Report of Western Union Earnings. 
The Western Union Telegraph Co. has issued a report of 
earnings for the nine months ended September, 1913 and 1914, 


“the month of September, this year, being estimated. It is ex- 
plained that the decrease in the amount charged for mainte- 
nance repairs in the 1914 period, as against the 1913 period, 
is attributable, in part, to the classification of accounts by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It is also noted that, as 
the plant is improved, repairs will presumably be carried on at 











a more uniform rate of expenditure than heretofore. The 
report follows: 1913 1914 
Total revenues errr errr fF $35,429,400 
Maintenance repairs and reserved for 
EID. naw cde rethiskaaeers $ 6,376,988 $ 6,033,000 
Other operating expenses, including 
rent of leased lines and taxes..... 24,322,932 24,509,000 
NO oh st ca ce chy cua wae $30,699,920 $30,542,000 
MN i corirc no aas miauine, van wees $ 3,234,998 $ 4,887,400 
Deduct interest on bonded debt..... 1,002,938 1,002,938 





Pe ft te oe, TE ee $ 2,323,060 $ 3,884,462 





Earnings of Keystone Telephone Co. 
The Keystone Telephone Co.,,of Philadelphia, Pa., has issued 
a comparative statement of earnings for the combined com- 
panies, as follows: 
For Nine Months 


For Month Ended Ended 
Sept. 30, Year Sept. 30, Year 
1914 +Previous 1914. Previous 
Gross Earnings ......... $111,135 $107,310 $991,397 $944,417 

Operating Expenses and 

ES See swe wee cdaas 54,363 54,814 487,815 479,305 
Net Earnings ........ 56,772 52,496 503,582 465,112 
Less Interest Charges. 26,119 26,184 233,972 228,966 
Net Surplus ......... 30,653 26,312 269,610 236,146 





Telephone Service for Cotton Palace Exposition at Waco. 

For several weeks the Texas Telephone Co. has been train- 
ing a force of new operators and has just completed the in- 
stallation of two new sections to its switchboard at.-Waco, 
Texas, in order to handle the additional telephone traffic dur- 
ing the two weeks of the Cotton Palace Exposition, when it 
is expected that the traffic will be from 60 to 100 per cent. 
above normal. The new sections of the board were purchased 
and installed at an expense in excess of $7,500, despite the 
fact that the board will have to be entirely replaced by new 
equipment when the two telephone plants in Waco are con- 
solidated in 1915. 





< > 


Prosperity Induces Improvement at Titusville, Pa. 
The Petroleum Telephone Co., of Oil City, Pa., is engaged 
in completing its conduit system in Titusville, Pa. The con- 
struction of conduits in that city was started three years ago 
and the present work is an extension and completion of the sys- 
tem. Early last summer the board of directors of the company 
decided that, in view of the apparent business depression, they 
would not make any unnecessary improvements during the 
present year, fearing that they would not be financially able 
to carry them out. It has developed, however, that instead 
of the company’s revenues falling off, they have visibly in- 

creased and it was decided to complete the conduit system. 


New Telephone Lines for British Columbia. 
Work is about to commence on the Canadian govern- 
ment telephone lines from Nelson, B. C. Announcement 





to this effect has been made by W. H. Stevens of Kam- 
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loops, B. C., superintendent of dominion telegraph and tele- 
phone construction in British Columbia. One line will be 
constructed from Nelson to Trail via Ymir, Salmo, Erie 
and Sayward on the Marcus branch of the Great Northern 
railway, with a branch line from Sayward serving Waneta 
near the United States border to the south of the city. The 
other line necessitates the laying of a cable from Balfour 
across Kootenai Lake to Pilot Bay and thence on aerial 
line to Kootenai landing, thus giving telephone connection 
for West Kootenai and the boundary with East Kootenai, 
Crows Nest points, and as far east as Calgary in Alberta. 





Telephone Franchise Taxes in Massachusetts. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. will this year, 
for the first time, pay to the state of Massachusetts a larger 
franchise tax than its subsidiary, the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. With the payment of $442,139, the 
American this time becomes the second largest franchise 
taxpayer in Massachusetts, a position held by the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. a year ago and by the 
New Haven Railroad in 1912. The American and New Eng- 
land companies are assessed $815,262 in franchise taxes this 
year, which is over 20 per cent. of all of the franchise taxes 
paid by the 425 public service corporations of the state. 
Two years ago the telephone companies paid over $1,000,000 
for franchises, but the shrinkage has been nearly 20 per cent., 
due to declines in market value of stock. 





Telephone Company Reprieved. 

Governor James B. McCreary, of Kentucky, took unusual 
action in the case of the Glasgow Home Telephone Co., of 
Glasgow, Ky., which was under indictment in the Franklin 
Circuit Court, for failure to file its statement in the proper 
time in 1913, issuing a reprieve of 12 months to the com- 
pany, which relieved it of the charge of violating the law. 
It developed that the report had been made out at the proper 
time and sent to the president of the company at Aurora, 
Ill., for his signature, and was mislaid there. It was sent 
in by him just after the time limit expired. The state aud- 
itor reported that the company had previously been prompt, 
and that the state had lost nothing by the delay, so that 
prosecution of the company was not exacted. 





Telephone Statistics From London. 

In London it is reported there were 13,700,000 telephones 
in the world and 32,000,000 miles of telephone wire Janu- 
ary 1, 1914. The United States with 9,000,000 stations 
owned 66 per cent. of the total number in the world, while 
Europe with less than 4,000,000 owned about 27 per cent. 
New York City alone, it seems, has more telephones than 
Beigium, Hungary, Italy, Netherlands, Norway and Switzer- 
land combined Chicago has more telephones than the 
whole of France while Philadelphia has more than the 
whole of Austria. When it is considered the population of 
the United States is but six per cent. of the world’s popula- 
tion, the country’s splendid showing of stations makes a re- 
markable record. 





Indianapolis Agreement for Joint Pole Use. 

In accord with an agreement between the Merchants Heat 
& Light Co., the Central Union Telephone Co. and the Indian- 
apolis Telephone Co. the Public Service Commission of In- 
diana has authorized the Merchants company to use jointly 
the poles of the two telephone companies “so far as practic- 
able, without impairment of the service of either company, or 
without violating any existing valid contracts of said com- 
panies, upon such terms and conditions as the Public Service 
Commission of Indiana may fix, in the event the terms and 
conditions for such joint use of poles can not be mutually 
agreed upon by said companies.” 











Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Passage of the War Revenue Bill. 

The passage of the war revenue bill by Congress and the 
affixing of the president's signature are expected to be consum- 
mated this week. The bill passed the Senate in the form rec- 
ommended by the finance committee of that body and then 
went to the House. 


The amendments desired by the telephone companies and 
suggested by the National Independent Telephone Association 
were adopted by the finance committee and were embraced in 
the bill as reported to and passed by the Senate before it went 
to a conference of the House. These amendments authorize 
telephone companies to collect the tax on toll messages from 
the persons sending the messages. The bill, as it relates to 
the telephone tax, reads as follows: 


Telegraph and telephone messages: It shall be the duty of 
every person, firm, or corporation owning or operating any 
telegraph or telephone line or lines to make within 30 days 
after the expiration of each month a sworn statement to the 
collector of internal revenue in each of their respective dis- 
tricts, stating the number of dispatches, messages, or conver- 
sations originated at each of their respective exchanges, toll 
stations, or offices, and transmitted thence over their lines dur- 
ing the preceding month for which a charge of 15 cents or 
more was imposed; and for each of such messages or con- 
versations the said person, firm, or corporation shall collect 
from the sender of the message or the originator of the con- 
versation a tax of 1 cent in addition to the regular charges 
for the message or conversation, which tax the said person, 
firm, or corporation shall in turn pay to the said collector 
of internal revenue of their respective districts: 

Provided, that only one payment of said tax shall be re- 
quired, notwithstanding the lines of one or more _ persons, 
firms, or corporations shall be used for the transmission of 
each of said messages or conversations: 

Provided further, that the messages or dispatches of the 
officers and employes of any telegraph or telephone company 
concerning the affairs and service of the company, and like 
messages or dispatches of the officials and employes of rail- 
road companies sent over the wires on their respective rail- 
roads shall be exempt from this requirement: 

And provided further, that messages of officers and em- 
ployes of the government on official business shall be exempt 
from the taxes herein imposed upon telegraphic and telephonic 
messages. 


The making of the reports as to telephone toll messages 
called for in this bill will at least give an accurate statement 
of the amount of toll business done in this country. Some 
have maintained that the amount of business done by the In- 
dependent plants is greater than that done by the Bell, which, 
it is stated, handles over 800,000 messages a day. In order 
to make a showing of the Independent side of the telephone 
business it is believed that telephone managers will be more 
than willing to aid the government in making these reports 
promptly and fully. 





Illinois Mutual Held under Commission Authority. 

An important ruling was made by the Illinois Public Utili- 
tics Commission, under date of October 15, in the case of 
the Macon County Telephone Co. vs. the Bethany Mutual 
Telephone Association. The commission holds in effect 
that a mutual company incorporated under the state law, 
offering service to the public at large, and using the streets 
of a city under a franchise, comes under the public utilities 
commission law, regardless of its claims of being a mutual 
company. 

The Macon County Telephone Co. several months ago 
brought action before the commission asking for a restrain- 
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ing order to prevent the Bethany Mutual Telephone Co. 
from operating in Bethany without first obtaining a certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity from the commission. 
This petition was denied. Later those back of the Bethany 
Mutual Telephone Co. incorporated with the secretary of 
state under the name of the Bethany Mutual Telephone 
Association. The Macon County Telephone Co. filed a 
new petition similar to its petition in the former case. The 
Bethany company still contended that it was not under the 
utilities act. The case was heard on June 30. 

In its decision, now handed down, the commission finds 
that the Bethany Mutual Telephone Association ‘possessing 
as it does articles of incorporation duly issued by the secre- 
tary of state of Illinois, and also enjoying the privileges of 
a municipal franchise granted by the village of Bethany 
permitting it to construct, erect, equip and maintain a tele- 
phone system in said village, making all necessary use of the 
public streets and alleys and obligating itself to furnish tele- 
phone service to any or all residents of the village who 
might apply for membership in the association, is clearly a 
public utility within the meaning of the state public utilities 
commission law of the state of Illinois, and that it is un- 
lawfully attempting to operate as such without first obtain- 
ing from this commission a certificate of convenience and 
necessity.” 





Report of the Chicago Telephone Bureau. 

The journal of the proceedings of the city council of Chi- 
cago, issued on October 5, contains a report by M. Ferry, 
commissioner of public service, transmitting a report of the 
work of the telephone bureau of that department. On August 
21 the telephone bureau was placed under the direction of 
G. W. Cummings, who was made city telephone supervisor. 
He is assisted by A. Kneisel. Both are men of experience in 
the telephone field. The report is accompanied by a summary 


of complaints from Chicago telephone patrons as to telephone 
service and it is shown that in 82.7 per cent. of the cases the 


request of the complainant was granted in full, while in only 
6.6 per cent. of the cases was the bureau unable to secure any 
concession. The latter cases were based chiefly on misunder- 
standings which needed only to be explained. 

The work of the bureau includes that of examining into 
complaints respecting the violation of any ordinance relating 
to telephone service; the enforcement of all laws, ordinances 
and resolutions of the city relative to apparatus, appliances, 
equipment, classes and kinds of service, methods of service, 
operation, rates, etc.; scrutiny of the operation of plant, wires, 
cables, electrical conductors, and other equipment and of ex- 
tensions and additions to the system and new exchanges; 
maintenance of records embracing copies of all rules and reg- 
ulations affecting the public and applying to telephone service 
in Chicago; and the collection and compilation of information 
relating to matters connected with the furnishing of telephone 
service in Chicago and other cities in this country and abroad. 
A study is being made of all matters relating to telephone 
service furnished to all departments of the city. 

The report reviews the history of the automatic telephone 
system and its attempted sale tu the Chicago Telephone Co., 
and recommends, should the sale be consummated, that 
only that portion of the property be taken over which will be 
useful for the remainder of its natural life in connection with 
the system of the Chicago Telephone Co. 

It is suggested that an investigation be made of the rumors 
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that the Bell organization has acquired either the shop rights 
or the entire title to the automatic telephone patents of a 
number of prominent telephone manufacturing companies. At- 
tention is called to semi-automatic and traffic distributing sys- 
tems that have been developed elsewhere, as furnishing solu- 
tions for better and cheaper service. The question of the pos- 
sibility of interconnection of service between the Bell and auto- 
matic systems in Chicago and other matters of public policy 
are discussed, including a review of municipal ownership peti- 
tions. The bureau publishes its report approving the Hoeffer 
system of operation of nickel telephones, which has been 
adopted by the Chicago Telephone Co. in place of tthe old 
nickel first and nickel last methods. 

It is stated that since March 1, 1914, the bureau has com- 
pleted about 5,000 field service tests throughout the city in 
order to determine the actual quality of the service furnished 
by the telephone company. In order to accomplish the de- 
sired result it is thought that not fewer than 400 tests each 
month should be made through each of the 29 exchanges, or 
about 12,000 test calls. 

As a result of complaints of overcharge on measured serv- 
ice lines, the bureau has secured a complete tally, in many 
such cases, by placing an investigator on the premises of the 
subscriber about the 20th of the month and keeping him there 
for one month. Plans are being developed whereby measured 
service calls can be tallied at less expense, without the tele- 
phone company’s knowledge. 


Illinois Commission Orders in Pamphlet Form. 





The Illinois Public Utilities Commission has published 


in pamphlet form all orders issued from January 1, 1914, 
to May 1, 1914. 





Cannot Withold Service Indefinitely as Punishment. 

A non-subscriber using the telephone of a neighbor, “list- 
ening .in” and making comments and remarks while other sub- 
scribers are using the party ‘line, does not justify the com- 
pany in depriving the subscriber of his telephone indefinitely, 
according to a decision of the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion. The Oconto Rural Telephone Co., of Oconto, disconnect- 
ed the telephone of Charles Epavier on February 21, 1914, 
for alleged violation of the rules of the company as reported 
by three subscribers. Finally Epavier brought the matter to 
the attention of the commission, asking the re-installation of 
the telephone. 

In ordering the re-connection the commission finds that 
Epavier has been adequately punished, if any offense was com- 
mitted, and says that the offense should not be punished “by 
depriving the subscriber of the telephone indefinitely.” An- 
swering the objection made that several of the subscribers had 
said they would give up their telephones if the line was again 
connected to the Epavier home, the commission says: 

“No subscriber of a utility nor any group or number of 
subscribers can be permitted to dictate or control the service 
extensions or connections.” 





Preparations for Maryland Appraisal. 

Osborne I. Yellott, people’s counsel in making the ap- 
praisal of the property of the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. in the city of Baltimore and throughout the state 
of Maryland, has recommended to the Maryland Public Servs 
ice Commission the appointment of 21 additional employes 
to aid him for a month or two in the investigation. He 
also requests the renting of additional rooms adjoining the 
present quarters of the commission, to be used exclusively 
in the investigation. It is recommended that the commis- 
sion arrange its docket so as to devote two days each week, 
beginning on November 15, for the preliminary telephone 
rate hearings. 

The recommendations 


and other information 


regarding 
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the program of the investigation were presented to the com- 
mission by Mr. Yellott in a voluminous report, a copy of 
which was sent to Governor Goldsborough for his consid- 
eration. The governor must approve all sums spent by the 
commission in the telephone investigation. It is stated that 
the investigation will cost $10,000 exclusive of the special 
salary of $2,000 per year for the people’s counsel. When 
he first took up the case the counsel says he received esti- 
mates as to the cost of the telephone hearing ranging from 
$20,000 to $50,000. 





Report of Ontario Railway & Municipal Board. 

The Ontario Railway & Municipal Board, of Ontario, Can- 
ada, is distributing a pamphlet entitled “Telephone Systems,” 
which contains copies of the Ontario telephone act and amend- 
ments thereto, an extract from the report of the board for 
1913, specifications for the construction of telephone systems, 
and forms of petition and by-law for telephone systems estab- 
lished under part two, of the Ontario telephone act. Accom- 
panying the report of the board is a valuable summary of re- 
turns from telephone companies, municipalities, and individual 
owners of telephone lines to December 31, 1913. This summary 
gives the name of the system, name of the secretary or owner, 
postoffice address, year started, number of telephones, miles of 
poles, miles of circuit, capital expended, receipts for 1913 and 
expenditure for 1913. 

The construction specifications referred to are a new 
feature this year. They are in accordance with the mini- 
mum standard requirements for the construction and 
equipment of telephone systems under the Ontario tele- 
phone act, with all the necessary form of petitions, by- 
laws, etc., with illustrations, also, of best forms of con- 
struction and equipment of systems. This information the 
Canadian Independent Telephone Association used to fur- 
nish to municipalities and companies, but the government 
has now seen fit to publish the matter for distribution. 

During 1913, 41 applications under the provisions of the 
Ontario telephone act were dealt with by the board. The 
continued policy of the board in endeavoring to secure an 
amicable settlement between the applicant and respondent, 
whenever desirable and practicable, with the assistance of the 
board’s expert, is declared to have proved successful in a 
majority of these cases. The report proposes a number of 
amendments to the telephone act more clearly defining the au- 
thority of the board. The experience of the board in refer- 
ence to applications for interchange of service between tele- 
phone systems under the jurisdiction of Ontario, where the lines 
of one or more of such systems terminate upon local switch- 
boards of the Bell Telephone Co., of Canada, shows, it is stated. 
the urgent need for legislation enabling such applications to be 
heard by a joint board comprising the members of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners of Canada and the Ontario board. 

The number of telephone systems which have reported to the 
board is 450. These operate approximately 66,000 telephones 
and represent a capital investment of $4,300,000. This does 
not represent the actual total cost of the plants, since in many 
cases subscribers purchase their telephones and furnish the ma- 
terial and labor for a portion of their lines, the cost of which 
would, if added to the amount reported, show the aggregate 
investment to be much larger. 





Transfer of Mount Vernon, Pa., Property. 

The Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania recently 
approved the sale of the property in Mount Union, Pa., and 
vicinity by the Saltillo Telephone Co. to the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania, and arrangements are being perfected 
for the transfer and operation of the property by the Bell as 
of November 1. 

The Bell company originally operated the Mount Union ex- 


_ change, but in 1906 leased to the Saltillo Telephone Co., then 
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operating in the towns of Saltillo and Orbisonia and in the 
rural territory adjacent thereto. Since that time the Saltillo 
company has been giving service in Mount Union by leasing 
the original property from the Bell company and adding to 
that property as occasion required it. Recently the directors 
of the Saltillo company decided that it would be better for 
them to direct their efforts in extending their service in the 
rural communities and to turn back to the Bell company the 
property which the Saltillo company leased from the Bell and 
to sell to the Bell the additions which have been made thereto. 

Material will be ordered and the Bell company will rebuild 
the lines, replacing much of the open wire with cable. 





Protest Proposed Rules of Washington Commission. 

The Public Service Commission of the State of Washing- 
ton has received many protests from telephone companies 
against the adoption of proposed rules prohibiting tele- 
phone companies from collecting deposits from new sub- 
scribers when installing telephone service. Requests for 
exceptions and modifications of the rules have also been 
made. The hearing at which telephone companies are in- 
vited to show cause why such rules should not be adopted, 
was held on October 20, at Seattle, Wash. Following the 
hearing the commission will make an order establishing 
such rules as it deems proper. 





Nebraska Commission May Restrict Depot Telephones’ Use. 

Railroad companies in Nebraska are objecting to putting 
telephones in depots unless the railway commission restricts 
their use to railway business. Attorneys appearing before 
the commission have asked to have that clause incorporated 
in the order wherever the commission orders a road to in- 
stall a telephone in its depot. The railroad attorneys assert 
that station agents are bothered too much by people want- 
ing to talk on private business. The point is a new one in 
the state, but the commission is inclined to accept the rail- 
roads’ view and grant the request. 





Date for Test Suit in Washington, D. C. 

By agreement of counsel Justice McCoy of equity division 
No. 1, of the supreme court of the District of Columbia will 
hear on October 30, the suit of J. L. Heiskell to enjoin the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. from abrogating a flat 
rate contract. Heiskell represents a number of business men 
who propose to test the telephone company’s right to abolish 
the flat rate service in Washington, which is being gradually 
superseded by measured service contracts. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CANADA. 

Hearing at Ft. Frances, Ontario, in regard to interchange 
with the International Telephone Co. and other systems there. 
ILLINOIS. 

October 15: Agreement between receivers for the Central 
Union Telephone Co. and Oneida Telephone Exchange, at 
Oneida, Ill, to operate their lines in connection with each 

other, approved. 

October 20:. Application of Samuel J. Merida, manager of 
the Merida Telephone Co., of Belleview, IIl., for permission 
to increase rates for service, heard. 

October 20: Application of Commercial Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Olney, Ill., to change rates at Norris City and 
Crossville, and Enfield, Ill., heard. 

October 20: Application of LaMotte Co-operative Telephone 
Co., of Palestine, Ill., to change rates, heard. 

October 21: Hearing of joint application of Macoupin 
County Telephone Co., of Carlinville, Ill., and the Chesterfield 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Chesterfield, Ill. for an order 
authorizing the sale by the former company of its Chesterfield 
exchange to the latter company. The Chesterfield Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. was also authorized to issue its 6 per cent. 
first mortgage gold bonds and the Macoupin County Telephone 
Co. was authorized to acquire, receive and hold these bonds. 

INDIANA. 

October: Hearing held at Lagoda, Ind., by Judge Edwards 

on the application of the Lagoda Telephone Co. to increase its 
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rate to co-operative telephone users. The company has more 
than 100 subscribers who, by the payment of $4 a year addi- 
tional, get switchboard privileges into about 16 small towns 
surrounding Lagoda. This privilege was granted on five 
year contracts which have expired. The company insists 
that the rate is too low. Judge Edwards has taken his 
decision under advisement. 
Missourl. 

October 13 and 14: Further evidence was heard in the case 
of B. Simms, et al., vs. the Columbia Telephone Co., of Co- 
lumbia, Mo. Testimony was given by J. M. McShane and 
George Player, experts of the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission; and by J. C. Kelsey, of Chicago; F. O. Hale, J. J. 
Robinson and T. R. Fowler, of St. Louis; G. A. Kositzky and 
W. C. Polk, of Kansas City, Mo.; J. A. Haddath, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and W. W. Johnson, of Jefferson City, Mo. Fur- 
ther time was granted the telephone company to prepare and 
file briefs and submit them to the commission. 

NEBRASKA. 

November 4: Hearing to be held at Sargent, Neb., on the 
application of the Crownover Telephone Co., of Sargent, Neb., 
for authority to increase its exchange rates. 

NEw York. 

October 20: Hearing held at Albany on complaint of the 
chamber of commerce of the village of Schaghticoke, J. War- 
ren Button, president, against the New York Telephone Co., 
as to rates. The hearing in this case was in the nature of a 
conference before Chairman Van Santvoord and Commissioner 
Decker. 

OHI. 

October 16: Order authorizing the Greenville Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Greenville, Darke County, Ohio, to issue its 
preferred capital stock of the total par value of $200,000. Pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the stock is to be used as follows: To 
pay purchase price of the Rossburg & New Weston Telephone 
Co., $12,000: to pay the purchase price of the Bloomer Home 
Telephone Co., $3.575; to pay the purchase price of the Brad- 
ford Home Telephone Co., $24,200; to redeem and retire peti- 
tioner’s outstanding bonded indebtedness, $75,000; to pay and 
discharge bills payable, $30,000; and to reimburse petitioner for 
money expended for additions, extensions and improvements 
ending with the vear 1912, $55,225. 

OKLAHOMA, 

October: Hearing on proposed order to telephone companies 
concerning the routing of messages; case continued. 

October: Hearing heard in the case of the Byron Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Byron, Okla., vs. the Pioneer Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for an adjustment of division of toll charges. 

October: Hearing held on a proposed order to all tele- 
phone companies which, if made final, will require the com- 
panies to keep a certain form of account of operating expenses 
for the information of the commission. 

October: Hearing in the case of the city of Guthrie, by D. 
M. Tibbetts, city attorney, vs. the Pioneer Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for an adjustment of telephone rates; case con- 
tinued. 

October: Hearing in the case of W. G. Enloe, of Comanche, 
Okla., ys. the Comanche Telephone System, asking for service. 
SoutH DAKOTA. 

October 28: Hearing to be held at Milbank, Grant County, 
in the case of the city of Milbank, and the Milbank Commer- 
cial Club against the Dakota Central Telephone Co., and the 
Grant County Telephone Co. The petition requests that the 
defendant companies, both of which operate telephone ex- 
changes in Milbank, the former connecting with its toll lines 
and the latter with rural lines, be required to establish phys- 
ical connection so that the toll service of the Dakota Cen- 
tral may be secured from the telephone instruments of the 
Grant County company. It is desired to do away with the 
present inconvenience and the 10 cent messenger fee charged 
when subscribers of the Grant County companv have to be 
notified to visit the toll offices of the Dakota Central to re- 
ceive toll messages for them. It is declared that the volume 
of toll business in and out of Milbank is sufficient to demand 
that physical connection be established. 

WISCONSIN. 

October 14: Authoritv granted to the East Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co., of Chilton, Wis., to issue $17,500 in stock for the 
purpose of making extensions. 

October 15: Decision ordering the Oconto Rural Telephone 
Co.. of Oconto, Wis.. to restore service to Charles Epavier, 
and holding that a subscriber cannot be deprived of service in- 
definitely as a punishment for permitting a non-subscriber to 
use his telephone to “listen in” and make comments and re- 
marks while other subscribers are using the party line. 

October 15: Order readiusting the rates of the New Lisbon 
Mutval Telephone Co. of New Lisbon, Wis. 








From Factory and Salesroom 


Convention: 


Ohio Independent Telephone Association, Columbus, Ohio, October 29, 30; 


South Dakota 


Independent Telephone Association, Sioux Falls, S. D., December 16, 17, 1914 


Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co. Its Own Agents. 

The Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co. of Jonesboro, 
Indiana, whose wire business has heretofore been handled 
by the Electric Appliance Co. of Chicago, made a 
change in this part of its business and has recently* estab- 


has 





Office Headquarters cf F. D. Schwartz. 


lished a warehouse and office at 210 S. Desplaines St., Chi- 
cago. 

F. D. Schwartz, who is well known in the telephone field, 
and who, for the past eight years, has been manager of the 
city and suburban sales of the Electric Appliance Co., will 
have charge of this office. There is possibly no bettei 
equipped man to take charge of so important an office and 
his numerous friends in the electrical industry generally, 
will be greatly pleased to learn of his new associations. Mr. 
Schwartz is a Jovian, is a good booster ,and is always in 
attendance at the various conventions. His latest slogan, 
“If it’s Paranite, it’s right,” should win him many more 
customers. 

The territory which the Chicago office embraces includes 
everything in the United States excepting the New England 
states, New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and 


Paranite wires and cables have become very popular in the 
telephone field during the past 25 years. Every effort is be- 
ing put forth by the factory to increase its capacity, and 
facilities recently added have resulted in an increased daily 
production of 200,000 feet of wire, which shortly wili be in- 
creased by 300,000 more feet of wire per day. 

Accompanying iliustrations present views of some of the 
main sections of the warehouse where it is obvious that a com- 
plete supply of wires and cables is constantly available. 

A very interesting catalog thoroughly illustrating its dif- 
ferent wires and cables, supplemented by code numbers and 
prices, will be sent to any company or supply house upon 
request to the Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co. 





All Utility Commission Reports to be Published. 

So rapid has been the spread of regulation by commissions 
that there has arisen an urgent attorneys and 
officials of public utility companies, for complete reports of 
decisions of all commissions for use in hearings before regu- 
lating bodies. Even the commissions are uninformed as to 
decisions of other commissions, many of them not publishing 
their reports. Because the demand for the decisions is con- 
fined to utility companies and the expense of the work would 
make it unprofitable, the law report publishers have not given 
it’ consideration. 

Unable to secure the reports, a large Western company 
which operates in a number of states, and a financial house 
interested in public utilities, more than a year ago started to 
gather the decisions for their private use. This lead to a plan 
to codify and publish the reports for the use of public utilities 
generally, at a cost to defray the expense of compilation, in 
such a form that they may be used in commission practice 
the same as court reports are used in the courts. 

The decisions wili be arranged for special use by utilities 
exclusively. All decisions affecting steam roads will be elim- 
inated, unless they have a bearing on public utility problems, 
so that the reports will not be burdened with masses of irre- 
velent matter. Decisions affecting electric light and power, 


need, among 











Views Showing Portions of Chicago Stock of Telephone Wires and Cables of Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co. 


New Jersey. It also covers northwestern Canada, which 
takes in everything west of Toronto. 

It is said that the Chicago office will maintain the largest 
warehouse stock of rubber covered wires and cables of any 


company making similar products in the United States. 


gas, street railway, interurban railway and telephone com- 
panies, will be segregated and indexed for ready reference. 

The reports are being issued by the Public Utility Commis- 
sion Reports Co., with headquarters in the Stock Exchange 
Building, Chicago, IIl. 
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Garford Exhibit at Missouri State Fair. 
The Garford Mfg. Co., of Elyria, Ohio, was a prominent 
exhibitor at the Missouri State Fair, held last week at Sedalia, 


Mo. An attractive exhibit was prepared under the direction 
of A. J. Roberts, manager of the Kansas City branch of the 


FGARFORD 


ELECTRIC APPARATUS."*": 


Garford Booth at Misscuri State Fair. 


A. view of this exhibit is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. The exhibit was visited by a large number 
of Missouri telephone men who attended the fair and in a 
number of cases good orders were placed. 


company. 





Annual Jovian Congress. 

The twelfth congress of the Jovian Order, which was 
held at the Planters’ Hotel, St. Mo., from October 
14 to 16, was attended by delegates from all parts of the 
United States and from Canada. About 700 delegates regis- 
tered on the first day. On the evening before the convention 
was Officially opened an informal reception to past Jupiters 


Louis, 


was largely attended. 

The first business session was opened with a hearty ad- 
dress of welcome by Henry W. Keil, mayor of St. Louis, 
who presented the order with a large gilded key to the city. 
The key was received by Past Jupiter Oscar C. Turner, of 
Birmingham, Ala. Following this amusing cere- 
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to transport the merrymakers to the Country Club grounds. 

Homer E. Niesz, president of the Chicago Jovian League, 
was elected Jupiter for the ensuing year, to succeed W. N. 
Matthews of St. Louis. Upon his return to Chicago Mr. 
Niesz was given a royal reception by the Chicago Jovians, 
in the form of a luncheon at the Hotel Sherman on Monday, 
October 19. There was a large attendance. It is quite prob- 
able that the next congress will be held in Chicago. 





Automatic System for Lancashire, Eng. 

The British government has contracted with the Auto- 
matic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., of Liverpool and London, 
makers of the automatic telephone for Great Britain, some 
of the British Colonies, South America, and other foreign 
countries, under the Automatic Electric Co.’s patents, for 
an initial installation of 2,400 lines of full automatic equip- 
ment for Blackburn, Lancashire, England. This is the 
ninth automatic exchange ordered for Great Britain, a to- 
tal of nearly 17,500 lines being now in operation or in 
course of construction there. 


A P. B. X. Window Display at Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

The accompanying illustration shows how the Fort Dodge 
Telephone Co., of Fort Dodge, Iowa, secured some valuable 
publicity and at the same time helped its customer. The Bos- 
ton Store, one of Fort Dodge’s leading mercantile establish- 
ments, had just completed a new six-story building on the 
principal business street. Adequate telephone service could 
only be secured by installing a private branch exchange with 
a telephone for each department. The telephone company pur- 
chased the equipment in advance of the completion of the 
building and for two weeks prior to the store’s opening, the 
switchboard and telephones were set up in the main display 
window, where they attracted unusual attention. 

The switchboard consists of a beautifully finished mahog- 
any desk equipped for 20 local common battery lines and five 
trunks to the main exchange. The telephones are desk sets 
and steel box wall sets. During the display each instrument 
bore a card with the name of the department in which it was 
to be used. A great many people stopped to look at the ap- 
apratus which was to serve the new store, and many favorable 








mony, James A. Casey, acting for the B. F. Stief 
Jewelry Co., presented the Past Jupiters’ Asso- 
ciation with a jeweled historic gavel made from 
the roots of a mesquite bush in Waco, Tex., 
where the first rejuvenation was held. On the 
silver-plated sides of the gavel room has been 











provided for the names of 100 Jupiters. 
Before reading his annual report, Mercury Ell 


C. Bennett, St. Louis, announced the appoint- 
ments of the following committees: Resolutions 


committee, chairman, Oscar C. Turner, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; nominating committee, chairman, R. 
L. Jaynes, Pittsburgh, Pa.; degree team competi- 
tion committee, chairman, A. C. Beattie, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; electric show committee, chairman, B. 
M. Downs, Covington, Ky.; committee on Mer- 
cury report, chairman, Sam A. Hobson, Chicago, 
Ill.; committee on commercial division, chair- 
man, W. E. Robertson, Buffalo. 

The report of Mr. Bennett reviewed what has 
been accomplished during the past year, dwell- 
ing particularly upon the record-breaking .mem- 
bership increase, social activity, finances, and the 
central offices. The report also included proposed changes 
in the constitution and by-laws and outlined some of the 
future plans of the commercial division. 

Dinner for approximately 2,300 people was served at the 
Sunset Inn on October 14, some 680 automobiles being used 














Effective Window Display at Fort Dodge, lowa. 


comments were heard. The display proved to be a very sat- 
isfactory advertisement for both the store and the telephone 
company. é 

All of the equipment was manufactured in Fort Dodge, 
being the product of the Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co.. The 
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manufacturer shared in the benefits of the display, as at least 
one out of town telephone man stopped at the window and 
later ordered a new switchboard for his telephone exchange, 
remarking, ‘Make me one which looks as good as the one you 
put in the Boston Store, and I will be satisfied.” 





New Kellogg Equipment for Harlan, Iowa. 

The Harlan & Avoca Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
Harlan, la., has placed an order for a new Kellogg univer- 
sal associated multiple switchboard. It is similar in type 
to the Kellogg installations at Traer, la.; Nevada, Ia.; Au- 
rora, Neb.; Falls City, Neb. and Lamoni, Iowa. It will 
be a duplicate of the many successful Kellogg installations 
of the universal multiple type, having line lamp signals 
associated with the multiple jacks. In the illustration is 
shown a one-section board of the type which will be furnished. 

Complete exchange equipment including a box panel, a 
main distributing frame, relay rack and power plant will be 
provided by the Kellogg company. The board will be a two- 
section, three-position, one with an ultimate capacity of 


1,200 universal lines. A chief operator’s desk of the sani- 





One-Section Board of Type Ordered for Harlan Exchange. 


tary style, key type circuits, no cords or plugs being neces- 
sary, is also included. 

The following communication received by the 
company on Wednesday last, referring to the greatly im- 
proved service of an exchange having just installed a com- 
plete new Kellogg equipment: 

“There were such instantaneous replies to calls at the cen- 
tral office that subscribers were startled. They were too 
The operator’s voice came over the wire before the 


Kellogg 


slow! 
receiver was at the subscriber’s ear.” 

Such a record is indeed an innovation to people accus- 
tomed to the service provided in many towns served by 
switchboards of the older types. 

The Harlan & Avoca company has one of the most up- 
to-date exchanges in Iowa. The officers of the company 
are: J. H. Jenks, president, and M. secretary and 
manager. 


Fretz, 





Paragraphs. 

THe NorTHWESTERN ELEctTric EgutpMENT Co., of St. Paul, 
Minn., -is distributing the October issue of its house organ, 
“The Northwestern Buzzer.” 

Tue Leeps & Norturup Co., 4901 Stenton avenue, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., manufacturer of electrical measuring instruments, 
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has issued bulletin No. 232A, devoted to the new type port- 
YI I 


able D’Arsonval galvanometer, which is illustrated and de- 
scribed. 
THE F. Bissett Co., Toledo, Ohio, is sending out the latest 


issue of its house organ, The Bissel Book. Among the prod- 
ucts described and illustrated in this book is the Kennedy Kit, 
a prepared steel hand bag for the repairman. There is also 
an interesting discussion of timber for crossarms, with illus- 
trations showing the difference in grain of the Oregon and 
Washington fir, Washington “fir of old growth is the kind 
used in Bissell crossarms. Attention is called to the 
high quality of the Bissell switchboard. 

Harotp K. WELD is now associated with the Standard Un- 
derground Cable Co. as sales engineer. He will have his 
headquarters in Chicago and will call upon the telephone and 
power companies in the states of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota and adjoining territory. Mr. 
Weld has had a number of years’ experience in cable and un- 
He gained a practical knowledge of operat- 


also 


derground work. 
ing conditions during the course of several years’ employment 
with the Chicago Telephone Co. This experience was sup- 
piemented by a few years’ sales work with the McRoy Clay 
Works, Chicago. 

CHARLES EcKERT YouNG has recently established an office 
in the First National Bank Building, Chicago, where he will 
conduct a technical advertising service. Mr. Young is well 
equipped for such a service, as he has had nearly 15 years of 
the selling and advertising experience. Part of this time was 
devoted to the Western Electric Co. during which he served 
as advertising manager. For two and one-half years, he was 
advertising manager of Porter & Berg, now the Electric Serv- 
ice Supplies Co. During the last ten years he has been ad- 
vertising manager and director of the Ohio Brass Co. of Mans- 
field, Ohio. Mr. Young plans on giving special attention to 
a few ciients, and has already secured several prominently 
known companies in the telephone and electric fields. 





Parcel Post Zone and Rate Finder. 

Many people do not use the parcel post service because they 
neither can figure the rates correctly nor determine the zone 
in which the point desired to be reached is located. A simple 
and most useful pocket zone and rate finder is being distributed 
to interested parties by the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co. <Any person desirous of obtaining one of these may do 
so by applying to the advertising department of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson company at Rochester, N. Y. 





New York Truck Farmers Use Toll Lines. 
The Irondequoit garden- section is the heaviest user of 
the long distance telephone of any rural district in the state of 
York, statement of an official of the 


New according to a 


. New York Telephone Co. 


It is said that not only do many of the truck growers in 
that vicinity regularly put in long distant calls to New York 
and Philadelphia markets, but during the present season 
some of the biggest producers each day have leased a long 
distance wire for periods varying from 15 minutes to a 
half-hour, during which time the gardener had exculsive 
service with his city correspondent. 








Patrol Box As a Bank Menace. 

In front of a bank located on a corner in 
D. C., is a police patrol box which has caused the bank off- 
cials so much uneasiness that application has been made to 
the District Commissioners to have it removed. 

Whenever a policeman on that beat makes an arrest and 
brings his prisoner to the box a crowd collects. A surg- 
ing crowd in front of a bank is likely to cause an unduly 
suspicious and apprehensive depositor to get excited and start 


Washington, 


a run on the bank. 








Out of the Mail Bag 


Judging from the many letters received recently, the tele- 
phone field is much pleased because J. C. Kelsey has formed 
a permanent connection with TELEPHONY's organization. “This 
week’s TELEPHONY brings the information that you have be- 
come financially interested in TELEPHONY and will devote all 
your time to the publication,” says George X. Cannon, chief 
engineer of the Public Utilities Commission of Ohio, in a re- 
cent letter. “I wish to congratulate you on your connection 
with the paper and am sure, from the contributions you have 
been making, that the magazine is as much to be congratulated 
as yourself. I am pleased to learn of your new association, 
and desire to take this opportunity of wishing both yourself 
and TELEPHONY the greatest success.” 

From Samuel G. McMeen, president of the Ohio State Tele- 
phone Co., comes this greeting to Mr. Kelsey: 
There is wide spread endorsement in this region. 
paper needed each other in just that way.” 

“I am glad to note that Kelsey is anchored with TELEPHONY,” 
writes Edwin D. Schade, secretary and general manager of the 
Johnstown (Pa.) Telephone Co. 

“IT am glad to hear that Mr. Kelsey's influence is still to be 


“Welcome! 
You and the 


in the telephone field, and especially in the Independent organ, 
TELEPHONY,’ writes Samuel Tomlinson, the 
Winona Telephone Co., of Plymouth, Ind. 

In a letter to Mr. Kelsey, E. C. Blomeyer, secretary-treasurer 
of the Texas Independent Telephone System, with headquar- 


president of 


ters at Waco, says: “It is indeed very gratifying to your 
friends in Texas, and to the friends of TELEPHONY in the 


Southwest, to learn of your new connection with the publica- 
tion. I believe that it wiil be one of benefit not only to the 
paper but to its readers, and I sincerely hope that it will be 
a connection successful in all ways to you.” 

Another Texas telephone man, C. A. Shock, secretary and 
treasurer of the Grayson Telephone Co., of Sherman, Tex., 
writes Mr. Kelsey: “I want to congratulate you and all tele- 
phone men everywhere upon the new connection you have 
made. There is no place in the teiephone field where a man 
of your ability and generosity of spirit can serve his fellow 
man as in the field of telephone journalism. I trust you may 
find it sufficiently attractive to remain there a long time.” 

Fred D. Coulson, secretary of the Kansas Independent Tele- 
phone Association, writes: “TELEPHONY is to be congratulated 
on securing the services of Mr. Kelsey as one of its editors. 
We will be glad to furnish you any information in regard to 
the movement of Independent telephony in the state of Kansas 
that would be of interest to your subscribers, and to give you 
every assistance looking toward the continued success of the 
publication.” ‘ 

“I am very glad to note that Jim Kelsey is permanently 
located with TELEPHONY,” writes Robert Miller, general man- 
ager of sales for the Indiana Steel & Wire Co., Muncie, Ind. 
“He will be a great help to the paper as well as the industry 
generally, for he has certainly carried the flag admirably for 
many years.” 

Harry N. Faris, branch manager of the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co., at Kansas City, in a letter to Mr. Kelsey, 
“Allow me to congratulate you on your new connection 
with TELEPHONY. If there is anything in having the right man 
in the right place, both TELEPHONY and yourseif should pros- 
per by this new combination. But best of all, the telephone op- 
erator, often inclined to ‘weary in well doing,’ can now 
depend upon his regular Sunday supply of spiritual telephone 
counsel which enables him to get through the week and keep 
an interest in his business.” 

W. F. Goodrich, secretary of the La Crosse (Wis.) Tele- 
phone Co., lost no time in writing: “We have read in TELEPH- 
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says: 


ony of your future connection with TELEPHONY, and wish to 
express our satisfaction at once.” 

J. A. Hudson, president of the Columbia (Mo.) Telephone 
Co., says: “I sincerely congratulate TELEPHONY upon your ac- 
tive connection with that excellent publication. I trust that 
you and the paper may achieve unbounded success in the work 
you have undertaken, and also in reaping a generous financial 
reward.” 

John A. Stratton, Texas salesman for the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co., in a letter to Mr. Kelsey, says: “I 
to congratulate you and I think the Independent interests 
shouid be congratulated that they are to get your support.” 

A letter came in October 9 from W. M. Brown, general 
auditor of the Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Louisville, Ky., which pleased us mightly because it shows; 


want 


that TELEPHONY is succeeding in what it is trying to do—help 
the telephone man.” I wish to express my appreciation of 
the article in your issue of October 3 under the head ‘Collec- 
tions and the Manager’,” says Mr. Brown. “For the past few 
years we have been rating our managers by their success in 
getting the money, but for the year 1914 we decided that we 
were entitled to an increase in our subscription list as well as 
100 per cent. coliecting, and in order to encourage our man- 
agers to put forth the very best efforts, we inaugurated our 
efficiency campaign. TELEPHONY has been of very material 
assistance to us in the matter of working up enthusiasm among 
our managers, all of whom are subscribers, and anything which 
you may publish along the lines of collecting, getting new busi- 
ness or general efficiency is very helpful indeed.” 

“TELEPHONY is always welcome, always interesting,” writes 
Theodore Wurstin, of Belleviile, N. J., in a letter enclosing 
remittance for his subscription. “The personal column is the 
one I usually glance over first, then the new companies, con- 
struction, editorials, description of exchanges and advertise- 
ments. They are all right.” 

G. A. Tilton, manager of the Collins (Ia.) Telephone Co.. 
writes: “Enclosed find check to pay my subscription to Janu- 
ary 1, 1916. P. H.’s cable tagging letter was worth the price 
of a whole year’s subscription to me. 
go on,” 

H. H. Taylor, writing from Wailuku, Maui, Hawaii, sends 
a check for subscription to TELEPHONY and adds: 


Let the good work 


“T am back 
and find it necessary to have your 
any one engaged in any branch of 


in the telephone game now 
publication, as it helps out 
telephone work.” 

In remitting for his subscription B. Harry Smucker, man- 
ager of the Farmers’ Telephone Co., Belleville, Pa., Says: 
“I would not wish to get along without your valuable paper.” 

“Enclosed please find money order to pay my subscription, 
and send me TELEPHONY another year,’ writes E. C. 
Heron Lake, Minn. 
without your paper.” 

A. O. Brong, Republic, Ohio, in a letter enclosing his sub- 
scription remittance, says: “I would hardly know what and 
how to do without TELEPHONY, for it has been a great aid 
to us.” 

In a letter dated October 14, Robert L. Swanson, Red Bluff, 
Cal., says: “I have been ten years in the Independent tele- 
phone business, and have had a great deal of good from read- 
ing TELEPHONY, and hope to take it indefinitely.” 

“It is certainly a relief to pick up TELEPHONY these days 
when. most publications are so full of war stuff,” says one 
subscriber. “The articles in your paper are very helpful to 
erator, too often inclined to ‘be weary in well doing,’ can now 
telephone men. They have saved me a great deal, and enabled 
me to give better service to our patrons.” 


Kaiser, 
“It is next to impossible to get along 











Legal Cases and Decisions 


By A. H. 


Liability of a Municipal Corporation. 

A municipal corporation that engages, under legislative 
authority, in the business of furnishing electric lighting to 
private consumers for profit, is liable for the negligence of 
agents employed by it to string the wires designed for 
such commercial purpose. This holding of the New Jersey 
Court of Errors is one that is useful to telephone com- 
panies in cases where one of them and a city or village is 
sued jointly for negligence resulting from the contact of 
wires. It shows that in such case the city or village cannot 
escape its share of liability on the ground that it is a 
municipal corporation. Carpinski vs. Borough of South’ 
River, 88 Atlantic, 1073. 





Service Contract. 


Under a contract for telephone service at a residence not 
extending to any definite time, which the subscriber could 
terminate at any time, a court is without power to perpetu- 
ate it for business purposes at the agreed rate for residence 
purposes, which might or might not be reasonable since 
such. contracts for fixed periods are impracticable, if not 
impossible, from their very nature. So held the Supreme 
Court of Colorado, in a suit brought by a telephone sub- 
scriber against the company for a mandatory injunction to 
compel the company to install and maintain a telephone at 
the subscriber’s new place of residence and render him 
service in accordance with the terms of his contract. Wol- 
verton vs. Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., 142 


Pacific, 165. 





Guarding Excavations. 

Three red lights in a street, two a block apart, and one 
between, do not, as a matter of law, warn a pedestrian in 
the night, when the ground is covered with snow, that there 
is a continuous embankment along the block. So held the 
Supreme Court of Nebraska in a suit brought against a 
telephone company for failure to furnish proper guards, 
lights and barricades at an embankment. The pedestrian 
had fallen from the embankment in the street and was run 
over by a street car. 

It was held that the question of whether there was negli- 
gence on the part of the company in permitting the em- 
bankment to remain longer than necessary and in failing 
to furnish proper lights, guards and barricades was for the 
jury. Neck vs. Nebraska Telephone Co., 148 North- 
western, 325. 





Construction of High Tension Wires. 

Where a railroad company strung three high tension unin- 
sulated wires for the operation of an electric railroad about 
15 to 18 inches above certain telephone wires which had been 
erected for many years so that a telephone lineman, in repair- 
ing the telephone wires, might easily, and did actually come in 
contact therewith, and sustained fatal injuries, the facts were 
held to be sufficient to sustain a finding of negligence on the 
part of the owner and users of the wire. The question of neg- 
ligence of the lineman in coming in contact with the wires 
was held to be for the jury. There being no eye witnesses to 
the accident, it was held to be presumed that the lineman was 
exercising ordinary care. Both the power company and the 
railroad company were held liable for the lineman’s death. 
Teachout Co. vs. Grand Rapids, G. H. & M. Ry. Co., et al., 146 
Northwestern, 241. 

Reservation of Power to Grant Telephone Privileges Void. 

The Roaring Springs Townsite Co. asked for an injunction 
against the Paducah Telephone Co. The Townsite company 
had filed a plat with the county clerk reserving to itself the 
right to grant telephone privileges in all streets and alleys in 
the town. It alleged that the Paducah Telephone Co. against 
its protest, had begun placing poles on the unplatted part 
of the land of the townsite company and also on the streets 
of the platted part of the company, and had refused to pay 
anything to the company for the use of the streets. It averred 
that the reservation was not inserted in its plat with the in- 
tention of creating a monopoly and tendered the company the 
right to construct a telephone plant in and across the streets 
and alleys at convenient places, so as not to incommode the 
public, upon. payment to it of reasonable compensation. 
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It further stated that it was trying to build a town in ac- 
cordance with modern conveniences and therefore had pro- 
cured an agreement with the Southwestern Telegraph & 
Telephone Co. for the installation at an early date of a cen- 
tral station. and exchange in the town. It alleged that the 
service of the Southwestern company would be more exten- 
sive than that of the Paducah company, which only attempted 
to furnish long distance connections in four counties of the 
state. It further described an attempted procedure of con- 
demnation of a right of way by the telephone company in the 
county court and a resistance on the part of the townsite com- 
pany. 

The Townsite company contended that the Paducah Telephone 
Co. was not a legal corporation, but the court held that it was 
at least a de facto corporation and as such had authority to 
construct a telephone line upon and across any street. It also 
held that the reservation in the dedication deed of the town- 
site company retaining power to grant any telephone company 
the right to construct its lines over and across any streets was 
void. A jugment for the defendant was affirmed by the Texas 
Court of Civil Appeals. Roaring Springs Townsite Co. vs. 
Paducah Telephone Co., 160 Southwestern, 50. 





Business Without a License. 

A person who was guilty of violating an ordinance passed 
by the city of Neck City, Mo., was fined. The specific 
charge was that he unlawfully and willfully operated and 
maintained a telephone company without first having ob- 
tained a license. Under the city ordinance, which under- 
took to fix and enforce the payment of an occupation tax 
for the various businesses in the city, a telephone com- 
pany was required to pay a charge of $25 per annum. The 
evidence showed that the defendant was the agent of the 
company, which refused to pay the tax because it was ex- 
cessive and unreasonable. 

The supreme court set aside the judgment, holding that 
the servants, agents and employes of the corporation, which 
is by ordinance required to pay a tax, are not subject to 
arrest and fine on the charge of carrying on the business 
of the corporation because of the failure of the corporation 
or the agent to pay the tax, the business carried on not 
being, in the absence of the ordinance, unlawful in its nature. 
Neck City vs. Griffith, 168 Southwestern, 1137. 


Controlled by Fiscal Court. 


The statutes of Kentucky (section 4,306) confer on the fiscal 
court of each county, general supervision of the public roads 
and authorize it to prescribe necessary regulations for repair- 
ing them and for their proper management. Statutes (sec- 
tion 4,679) also provide that telephone companies shall have 
the right to construct and operate telephone lines through any 
public lands in the state and along public highways, provided 
that their fixtures shall not interfere with travel. 

Under these laws, the courts of Kentucky held that a tele- 
phone company is not given the right to construct and oper- 
ate its lines along the highways of a county without first ac- 
quiring, by purchase from the county, a franchise for that pur- 
pose, as required by the constitution of the state (section 164) 
declaring that no county shall grant a franchise for more than 
20 years nor except by sale to the highest bidder after adver- 
tisement. The questions arose in a suit brought by the com- 
monwealth for the use of Christian County, and by Christian 
County against the Christian-Todd Telephone Co., restrain- 
ing the company from using the public roads in the county for 
its lines. 

It was held that the fiscal court of the county, being au- 
thorized to prohibit the use of the highways for the opera- 
tion of a telephone line without the company having first pur- 
chased a franchise to use the highways, the court was author- 
ized not only to designate where and how the poles and wires 
should be located on or across the roads, but it was also au- 
thorized to impose, as conditions, the regulations affect- 
ing rates and restrictions to prevent discrimination. If the 
fiscal court arbitrarily refused to sell a franchise granting the 
right to construct a line along the highways, the telephone 
company has authority, said the court, to compel such action 
by mandamus. Christian-Todd Telephone Co. vs. Common- 





wealth, 161 Southwestern, 543. 
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